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THE TWENTY-FIFTH OF MAY, 

OR 

A CRUISE IN THE LA PLATA. 



CHAPTER I. 

" She walks th« waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife : 
Who would not brave the battle fire— the wreck — 
To move the monarch of her peopled deck?" 

^* A sail ! a sail ! a promised sail to hope ! 

Her nation — ^flag — ^now speaks the telescope!" 

In latitude — , longitude — , for such was the position 
determined hy the observations of the morning, the frigate 
Constitution might be seen under all sail, royals and stud- 
ding sails, with the wind on the starboard quarter, moving 
through the water at the rate of five or six knots. It had 
been calm during the day— but at the rising of the moon, 
as if the winds had been released from their thraldom, a 
light breeze rippled the surface of the ocean ; the broad 
sails of the frigate as it reached her swelled steadily out. 
Studding sails had been set, and now from truck to deck 
a cloud of canvass had opened their folds, and like a bird 
who had spread her wings, she coursed smoothly over the 
sea. It was about three bells in the first watch. 

^' What a beautiful night!'' Such was the exclamation 
of » midshipman to his companion, as they stood together 
leaning against the hammock netting in the starboard 
gangway of the frigate. " Is it not beautiful?" he repeat- 
ed after a moment's pause, receiving no answer from his 
companion. "Come, Charley," he continued, tapping 
him lightly on the shoulder, " tell me, have you ever seen 
a sky like this in the Old Dominion ? Look how beauti- 
fully brilliant the moon shines ! and see what a pathway 
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of light streams from her disk, silvering all that it strikes 
upon! 'Tis lovely — 'tis beautiful!" he repeated, as if 
musing with himseH'. 

** Why what's the matter?" answered the other smiling; 
*'you are sentimental to-night. But botheration to this 
moonlight romancing, Harry — ^let us catch a nap on the 
gun slide. You won't ;** he continued, as the other shook 
his head, ''well then star and moon gaze as much as you 
please, only keep your back to the officer of^he deck ; he 
saw me come up here with you, and if he don't see me 
come down, he'll take it for granted that I am still here 
and awake. Good bye," he continued, as he swung him- 
self from the ladder and dropped within the shadow of the 
bulwark; "but hold," he added, " you asked me some- 
thing about seeing such a sky as this in Old Virginia. I 
never did. The stars sparkle and twinkle there — what 
do you think of that for a description — and one might 
gaze on them for hours ; but here, since we have crossed 
the line, they shine so bright, that I never look at them 
without feeling sleepy. They look so still, that to har- 
monise with the scene, I also like to be still ; and as I 
don't snore, I sleep. Only call me at eight bells, Harry, 
and you oan sentimentalise without interruption;'* he 
continued, as he crept slowly along the bulwarks to a 
gunslide, that couch oi sweet repose to the weary lids of 
the watching reefer. 

Well might the exclamation of our young star-gazer, as 
he was callied by his companion, be repeated — *' 'Tis a 
lovely-— 'tii5 a beautiful night." But, in order that we may 
understand the ftlU beauty of the scene, we will describe 
the ship as thus lonely on the ocean she coursed her way 
to foreign climes. 

Not a sound was heard, save the rippling of the waves, 
a^ thfey broke murmuringly under her bow and swept 
tingling amid the sparkling phosphorescence of the sea 
on either of her dark sides, as thus amidst the music of 
the Waters, she glided swiftly over the sea. High in the 
heavens with broad sheets of canvass swelling steadily 
out to the breeze, the taunt masts rose, casting far to lee* 
ward huge shadows that darkened the surface of the deep. 
Below Was the while deck and frowning armament of a 
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imii'-of-war, "with the forms of the slumbetiiig Watch 
grouped around the masts, within the shadow of the bul* 
warks and between the guns. One half of the deck, save 
in the wake of the lower masts, was open to the full light 
of the moon : the black sides of the guns glossed by its 
rays shone bright, and the ornamental work attached to 
them and around the hatches glittered in the light. To 
windward on the horse-block, with his trumpet in hand, 
stood the officer of the deck with his arm resting on the 
hammock netting; to leeward leaning against the mizen 
mast was a midshipman, and on the quarters, in the gang- 
ways, and on the catheads, might be seen the motionless 
forms of the lookouts. 

The breeze was light but steady, hardly careening the 
ship from her upright position, just filling the sails so that 
they slept. Not a flap of the canvass or rustle of the 
cordage broke the stillness, but softly she slipped over the 
sea, leaving a broad wake of phosphorescent fight to spar- 
kle in the hissing foam of the disturbed waters as^ they 
rushed in to fill the vacuum of her flight. 

Such was the scene that met the eye of the midship- 
man as he turned from the heavens, where he had been 
gazing, to look for a moment upon the dark forms that 
slumbered beneath him. The mingling of light and shade 
that every where met his view, cast over the scene a 
beauty indescribable, and his heart thrilled with delight, 
with pride and enthusiasm, as in the silence of his own 
thoughts he surveyed the war vessel that thus bore him 
from clime to clime, safely amid the storms and dangers 
of the ocean, which now looked so beautifully placid in 
his sight. ^ 

Such was the appearance of the ship, as beneath the 
glorious panoply of night she glided onward over the deep. 
The moon had risen high in the heavens, and as softly 
she glided aloft mellowing the darkness of night, a flood 
of radiance poured from her pale respendent disk, and in 
a sparkling shower of silvery rays broke upon the a^tated 
surface of the deep. 

Long did the midshipman gaze upon the beauty of the 
night, from the sky to the deep, where all the beauties of 
heaven were mirrored, then to the towering masts and 
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Droad sheets of canvass that bore the dark hull with hun- 
dreds of human beings in its depths so smoothly, so si- 
lently over the sea. A feeling of wonder and awe crept 
over him as he gazed : his mind was bewildered with the 
scene. He had oilen, at home, looked forth upon nature. 
A thousand varied hues had decked her mantle, the song 
of birds broke upon the silence of his thoughts, and soft 
perfumes, wafted hy the summer breeze, would linger 
around him. Far as the eye could reach were the habi- 
tations of men, and with him his father. But now, alone 
upon the boundless sea — where nature wreathed in shad- 
ows or sparkling in the light, hung sublime in its grandeur, 
striking the soul with awe, casting over the spirit a gloomy 
sense of its own feebleness, dashing pride from its lofty 
pedestal, and humbling the spirit to the dust — his ima- 
gination strove to encompass the boundless thoughts that 
hung sublime before his vision, as his soul in silence bore 
him through the broad expanse of eternity, whilst thought 
hung pinionless, awed by the immense incomprehensibili- 
ty. Wearied, he turned for relief to other thoughts, and 
soon his imagination recovered its wonted tone. He 
wished his father to see him thus, as he stood upon the 
deck with the slumbering crew before him and the proud 
ship coursing over the ocean. *' Oh, that he could be 
here!" he thought, "how delighted he would be to see 
what I behold!" And he looked forth again upon the 
night. Then his thoughts bore him far away to visions 
of glory and advancement. Castle building he revelled 
in the bright fancies of his imagination. 

The watch was passed in silence. All left to their own 
thoughts, drew upon their imaginations for f^cies to wile 
away the time, and though gay and delightRl may have 
been the dreams in which they indulged, yet when the 
bell struck eight, they felt no reluctance in exchanging 
their waking dreams for the deep slumber which they 
hoped to enjoy in their hammocks. 

The watch was called. The deck, a moment before 
crowded with the sleeping forms, was now alive with men, 
as aroused at the call of the boatswain's mate, they stood 
waiting for their relief. A low buzz of voices might be 
heard as they whispered among themselves. The whole , 
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scene was animated, where but a few moments before all 
seemed steeped in slumber or rested in the silence of 
their own thoughts. 

Three or four inidsbipmen, who no doubt, like our 
young friend Charles, had stowed themselves away on a 
gun-slide, now leant lazily against the rail that surround- 
cd the hatch. ^ 

*' Harry," said Charles to the former, as he came on 
deck after calling the relief, " did you give Thomas a good 
shake ? He is awful hard to wake, and keeps me up here 
half the time until one bell before he relieves me.'' 

**I called him pretty loudly," answered Harry, laugh- 
ing, ''and told him it was eight bells; he said, very well. 
I left him sitting up in his hammock. He seemed to be 
considering whether he should turn out or not." 

''I will soon put an end to his doubts," rejoined the 
other angrily, as he darted down the hatchway. 

''Well Blount," said one of the midshipmen, "what 
did you see so much to admire in the weather gangway, 
that you should remain there all the watch?" 

" Well I don't know," he replied ; " I was not sleepy, 
and as it was pleasant there, I thought I would amuse 
myself by thinking of home." 

" Home !" echoed the other with ail expression of com- 
ical despair ; " don't speak of it ! Just to think-— sleep in 
every night, and no one to order you about ! Thank hea- 
vens this watch is over, at all events, and now I shall 
have a comfortable snooze for seven hours or so." 

"Why," said Blount, "I should think that you had 
rather a comfortable nap since you came on deck." 

"Aye ! but it was in fear and trembling I slept," re- 
plied the other. " I had to keep my weather eye open, 
and my ears pricked up, to answer the hail of the officer 
of the deck had he called. But here comes the watch," 
he continued, as half a dozen midshipmen with pea-coats 
under their arms, crept lazily up the hatchway. 

" This certainly is- comfortable," said Blount to himself 
as he jumped into his hammock and closed his eyes. 

The two midshipmen who addressed each other as 

"Charley" and "Harry," had just entered the service 

about two months before, and together had joined the ship 
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at Norfblk. Tbey were sons of gentleihen residing upon 
dezrtigubus ^fetafei on the James River. Hebry Bloust 
was an only son, and his father was a widower, his mothelr 
having di^d in giving him birth. Charles Cloroan, on the 
contrary, was one of a family of six brothers and sisters, 
all younger than himself. Residing near each other, they 
became warm friends, went to school together, in fine, 
were brothers in affection. Blount was three years older 
than Cloman, the one being in bis nineteenth and the 
other in his sixteenth year. It was a matter of surprise 
to the neighbors, and among oth'ers Mr. Cloman, that Mr. 
Blount had sent his son to sea. Being in comfortable tirr 
cumstances, with an only child who was above the age at 
which midshipmen usually entered the service, he could 
not see th6 object or necessity of his assuming such & 
profession. '' Let him s^ the world," was Mr. Blounf s 
answer to all interrogatories on the subject. 

The young midshipmen were very different in appear- 
ance. Blount was tall, near six feet, with dark hair and ^ 
a brown ruddy complexion, which gave him a manly ap- 
pearance that his age would hardly seem to warrant. The 
expression of his countenance was thoughtful too, and 
sometimes stern, and his mouth, though often lighted up 
with a smile peculiarly winning, indicated determination 
and energy. Cloman, on the contrary, had light hair,-.^ 
blue eyes and fair complexion, was slightly made and bid 
fair to have an elegant form. He had a merry smile 
usually upon his countenance, and laughed and jested on 
all occasions. 

Our young friends were now pretty well initiated into 
the duties of their profession. The frigate had been at 
sea some eighteen or twenty days — ^but luckily for their 
comfort, had as yet only encountered pleasant weather. 
Their sea^sickness had passed away, and with it, in a 
great measure, their home-sickness. The novelty of their 
situation at first was unpleasant to them — their freshness 
or rather greenness having been for some time a source 
of amusement to their messmates ; but now that they had 
in some measure worn it off, they found themselves a 
match for the greater number of their companions, who, 
like themselves, were making their first cruise. 
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The temperatnent and disposition of the two fnend^i as 
I have already shown, were totally different. A stronger 
contrast could not be presented ; and as it would seem, 
their present profession was well calculated to show the 
points wherein they so essentially differed. 

Cloman seemed cut out for a midshipman — the lazy, 
thoughtless, and withal active reefer. The moment an 
order was issued he jumped to see it executed. Always 
cheerful and quick in the performance of his duty, he 
soon became a favorite with the lieutenants, and was 
looked upon by all as a promising young officer. Tet 
could the opinion of his watch-mates be taken on the sub- 
ject, he would not be found so correct and fond of duty 
as his alacrity and liveliness would seem to warrant. 
They perhaps might whisper in your ear — he was seldom 
called for his watch, that he did not have words with his 
relief about his tardiness in coming on deck ; and while 
there his eyes were but rarely open. Yet, should an or- 
der be given, Cloman would be the first to answer the 
prompt '^Aye, aye, sir." In fact he was one of those, 
who if engaged in active duty, seemed disposed to hurry 
through with it as quick as possible. He wanted steadi- 
ness, settledness of purpose. He was too thoughtless. 
He looked but to the present, and gave not a thought to 
the morrow. When not actively engaged, he had but few 
resources within himself for amusement or instruction. 
He delighted to be continually on the move, and when 
nothing called his immediate attention, he either slept or 
wandered sky-larking about the rigging or decks, delight- 
ed to find enjoyment in the exercise of his limbs. He 
was — what some of our old tars would call — ^the making 
of a good officer, and in truth he was. 

Entirely different, however, was it with Blount. He 
had, since coming on board, seemed out of place. He 
could not suit himself so soon and so easily to his strange 
position as his friend. He found himself ignorant where 
there were many to observe him ; and though excusable 
in His ignorance, yet his pride, his sensitiveness, could 
not brook the laugh of his messmates when he made any 
mistake in the execution of his duty. He became silent 
and reserved, and though urfng every means in his power 
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to gain information, and slowly and steadily advancing in 
the knowledge of his profession, yet at this time he seem- 
ed to be far otherwise engaged, taking no interest in his 
duties. When an order was given, if he did not under- 
stand it, he felt reluctance in repeating it, for fear, by 
misinterpreting, he should draw forth the ridicule of his 
messmates. In iine, he was modest and reserved where 
^he should be confident and bold. He was totally unlike 
his friend, who seemed to gain even from the laugh raised 
at his expense, as the following (which I will relate as an 
instance) will show. 

Once when all hands were called to put the ship about, 
Cloman made himself quite conspicuous in repeating or- 
ders, manning ropes, S^c., and in his hurry to make him- 
self useful, stationed a couple of landsmen at the windsail 
halyards, with instructions to let go when ordered. "Main 
sail haul!'' sung out the lieutenant. Around went the 
yards, and down came the windsail on deck, capsizing 
half a dozen men who were near it. and tumbling a reefer, 
(who had comfortably ensconced himself in the lower end 
and was luxuriantly inhaling the cool breeze,) from the 
height of some three or four feet down upon the berth- 
deck. 

"What lubber let go those halyards?" sung out the 
lieutenant. The two landsmen, frightened at the mischief 
they had unwittingly done, said nothing — but pointed to 
poor Cloman, who abashed and confused, hardly knew 
which way to turn to avoid the grinning countenances 
that every where met his gaze. The officer of the deck 
saw his confusion, and satisfied himself with cautioning 
him to understand the use of ropes before ordering them 
to be let go in future. It was in the end attributed to his 
zeal — and though with his messmates it became a stand- 
ing joke "to tend the windsail halyards in tacking ship/' 
yet Cloman lost nothing by it. The very laugh the lieu- 
tenants enjoyed at his greenness, inclined them to be 
more pleased with him, and as he was smart, active, 
and of great use to them on deCk, he became, as I have 
already said, a favorite. 

Blount, though never making the egregious mistakes 
that his friend did, and always strict and attentive to his 
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dutjy never found the same favor in the eyes of his supe- 
riors. They thought him wanting in energy, careless, 
and unfit for his profession.. This he soon learned. One 
of such a sensitive nature could not but perceive it. He 
found that he was seldom chosen for any little piece of 
duty which required quickness or energy. When he first 
became aware of this he was deeply moved, grieved that 
such should be the interpretation put upon his actions ; 
but soon this feeling wore away, and pride was substitu- 
ted in its place. He knew his own motives: he was con- 
scious of their rectitude, and with egotism and obstinacy, 
pardonable in one of his age, he determined to allow all 
to hold their opinions, resolving in his own mind to make 
no effort to bring them to a better knowledge of himself. 
If they had misunderstood him, let them continue to do so. 
As long as he found an approver in his own conscience, 
he cared not. '* Some future day,*' he thought to himself, 
" I may perhaps show them, I am not the inert, unambi-^ 
tious boy they take me for." 

Though their situations were so different and they were 
looked upon in so different a light, yet Blount and Cloman 
still continued warm friends. " What say you, Harry," 
said Cloman one day, "suppose we go aloft? I have been 
considering what I should do with myself, and I have 
come to the conclusion, that a seat on the topsail yard 
"Would be about as comfortable a situation as I could be 
placed in." 

"Agreed !" said Blount, and away they started up the 
rigging. 

Not a breath of air was stirring. The sails of the frigate 
hung useless from the yards; once in awhile flapping 
against the mast as the ship rose lazily on the swell. 

Our two reefers had comfortably seated themselves on 
the topsail yard, and were enjoying the cool draughts of 
air that blew down from the top-gallant sails above them. 

"How delightful!" exclaimed Cloman, throwing his 
head back and looking aloft so that the breeze might strike 
more fully on his brow, "t wonder how any one can 
remain below almost suffocated with heat, when there is 
such delightful coolness up here. However, midshipman- 
like, as soon as the watch is over, down they go and re- 
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mftin until called up again. Suppose they could now Bee 
Us at home, Harry! Would they not open their eyes to 
behold us perched up here in the middle of the Atlantic 
ocean ? They would think we had become sailors in earn- 
est, could they now see how high we have mounted. By* 
the-bye, Harry," he continued, " I wonder what they are 
all doing at home now; — thinking of us, perhaps," and 
his voice grew a little husky in its tones; "well, well*— I 
hope we shall see them before many years." 

''Amen, to that wish!" exclaimed filount, and deep 
and earnest were the tones in which he spoke. 

" Is not that a sail ?" suddenly exclaimed Cloman, rising 
from his seat. "Look, Harry! don't you see something 
abeam ? It looks like a white speck upon the sea. It 
must be a sail. But where is it> I don*t see it now. I 
saw it just as the swell rose." 

Both gazed attentively abeam — ^but there was nothing 
to be seen. 

" You must be mistaken, Charley," said Blount. 

" Well," replied the other, " I may be, but still I feel 
certain I saw something," he continued, still gazing. 
** But there is nothing there now^ that's certain," he re- 
sumed, as he sunk back against the mast as if giving up 
the search. 

It was perfectly calm. Not a ripple broke the glassy 
smoothness of the deep. Like a mirror it reflected the 
dark hull and towering masts of the ship. A long heavy 
swell was setting from the westward, and every now and 
then, the ship would sag to windward as she sunk in the 
hollow, then rise again on the top of the sea, tautening 
with a jerk the rigging she slackened in her descent. 

From the bird's eye view presented by the position of 
our reefers, the ship seemed to have dwindled to nearly 
one half its proper size, a hundred feet and more inter- 
vening between them and the deck. Men moving about 
seemed to be as lilliputians, and all things combined to 
impress them with the height from whence they gazed. 

"It is singular, Charley," remarked Blount, " that I 
always feel better when aloft than I do on deck. My 
thoughts are more elevated, clearer, I feel stronger in 
mind, and wonder how the petty cares and troubles we 
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tneei with below tcaii hare any idffbct upbh fat. The verf 
iir iseems purer. I breathe frefef, and f^el of some con^ 
sequence in my own estimation, howeverdiffefent I may 
be considered by others. I can well imagine, from this, 
how those who live on mountains feet such value by th^it 
liberty ; — how they have ever been foUnd fighting in the 
foremost ranks, conteiiding for thdit freedom which was 
all to them. To mingle wi1# men," he continued, "we 
must partake of their joys, their care8-*-but place us far 
.out of their immediate influence, where we can calmly 
reflect and survey all things with a clear eye, how differ- 
ent we feel. How different Are our thoughts, and how 
much nobler are our desirefel" 

Cloman listened attentively to his friend. He was at 
first startled by his earnestness, but as he continued, he 
grew interested, and when he paused exclaimed: "Yes, 
Harry, you have said what I have 6ften thought; though 
I might have expressed myself in a difierent way. I have 
often wondered how men could be so obedient when they 
are aloft. If they had such feelings as I have when I am 
here, a harsh word would never have any efiect upon 
them, at least not in the way intended to make them act, 
incite them to the performance of their duty. I should 
certainly be inclined to retort, and fully too. But, Harry, 
though so independent with regard to men, do you not 
feel more humble when you look down on the deck and 
think that any accident, however slight, might hurl you 
upon it?" 

"Sail — hoi" cried the lookout from the maintopsail 
yard. 

" Where away?" echoed the officer of the deck. 

" On the weather beam, sir," was the reply. 

"Can 3'ou make her out?" continued the officer. 

" No, sir," replied the lookout. 

" Look, Charley !" exclaimed Blount — ^both had started 
up when the sail was reported — "Look! there she is, just 
where you saw her. She must be the same — and you 
were right after all. She looks very small, and yet her 
sails are square. Can she be a large vessel? Some of. 
the men were telling me the other day that they had seen 
a ship's royals rise out of the water, then her top-gaUant 
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aails, and so on until faef whole hull became visible. Just 
imagine that beneath that small piece of canvass, which 
as a speck dots' the ocean, a frigate sails. This is like 
reversing the nature of things. But look ! it must be a 
large sail. Don't you see something dark immediately 
below the sail, as if under it another rested ?'' 

At this moment the ship sagged heavily to windward, 
and Cloman, who had cau^t hold of the running gear 
which led down the topmast, in addition to the tie, to 
steady himself, let go the lie and held on with both hands 
to the gear. It became slack in his hands and he feH 
with the bight along the yard. 

" Save me I" he cried in terror, as he let go the rigging 
and tried to grasp the yard. 

Blount heard him, sprung himself to windward, and 
caught hold of him. But alas ! he had nothing to hold on 
himself but the bare yard. He felt himself and compan- 
ion falling, and mechanically threw out his hand in de- 
spair to grasp something, whilst he held on to his friend 
and the yard with the other. Fortunately, he caught the 
bight of a rope, and as the ship recovered and rose on the 
top of a swell, it tautened in his grasp and lifted him par- 
tially from the yard. He at once grasped the topmast 
rigging with one hand, and raising Cloman with the other, 
drew him well into the slings of the yard. 

All this happened in a moment; but it was a moment 
of intense excitement. Blount had acted on the impulse 
of the moment. He had not thought of the danger. To 
save his friend was all he desired. But a feeling of pride 
and pleasure now glowed in his heart as he saw him safe 
beside him. 

Panting from excitement and exertion, both were silent. 
Cloman raised his eyes to his friend. He had struck the 
chord that responds to the purest feelings of our nature. 
Gratitude shone in his glance. Both shuddered as they 
looked down upon the deck, upon which they had so 
nearly been precipitated, and in their hearts thanked God, 
that he in his mercy had stretched forth his saving hand 
over them. 

The sail could no longer be seen. 

No one in the ship knew of the occurrence I have just. 
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related. It had not at the time been perceived. But all 
observed that Cloman and Blount were more intimate 
than ever. The former had never been called upon to 
sustain his friends character, and so was silent in his 
gratitude. In fact he had not perceived his melancholy, 
or rather he supposed it to be the natural bent of his mind, 
and therefore did not for a moment dream it was owing 
to the estimation in which he was held by his superior 
officers. He thought so much of him himself, and boy- 
like imagined that every one looked upon him in the 
same light. Had he dreamed for a moment that his friend 
was unhappy, he would have sacrificed any thing to have 
remove^ the cause. 



CHAPTER II. 

''Night wanes — ^the vapars round the mountain curl'd 
Melt into morn, and light awakes the world." 
" But mighty nature bounds, as if from her birth ; 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth : 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream." 

The cry of "Land, ho!" early one morning, thirty-five 
days after the sailing of the frigate, brought our young 
reefers on deck. They saw the dark, undefined mass, as 
it loomed out of the gray mist of the morning, and won- 
dered that it could be the beautiful highlands about Rio 
Janeiro, of which they had so often heard. But when 
the sun rose and dispersed the vapors of the morning, 
they were better pleased with the prospect, eagerly point- 
ing out to each other the prominent land-marks as they 
can^e in view. 

"There is the Cape!"' "There is Lord Hood's Nose!" 
they exclaimed, as the vapor rolled away, disclosing to 
their sight the gigantic cliff, (whose resemblance to a hu- 
man face earned for it the above cognomen) and opened 
a view of the passage between Cape Frio and the high- 
lands of Rio Janeiro. 
2* 



^ 
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Like huge sleeping monsters resting upon the surface 
of the ocean, the land loomed high above the horizon, 
piled up in broken masses, whose rugged outline gray and 
wintry, cut the clear blue sky as the faint twilight of the 
breaking dawn disrobed them of their shadows. 

As the ship advanced and the sun rose high in the 
heavens, the silent grandeur of the frowning mountains 
disappeared, and the rich and varied mantle with which 
nature had clothed their slopes became visible and charm- 
ed the eye as it roamed over the curled and fleece-like 
foliage which clung to the mountains' sides as a garment, 
falling from the feet of their dark uprearing summits to 
the slumbering ocean so calm and placid at thJir bases. 
The land breeze came softly down the mountains, gather- 
ing up the fragrant dews, and swept geiltly over the water 
heavily laden with the perfume of luscious fruits and the 
fresh green verdure of the shore. 

" This is oppressive, Harry, '* said Gloman, "I feel 
sick. I have heard of the spicy breezes of Ceylon, — ^but 
these breezes from orange groves, fresh earth, and I know 
not what else — overpower me !" 

And so it was. A month in the salt sea air had in- 
vigorated their faculties, and their sense of smell had be- 
come keen, rendering them susceptible totthe slighest 
change in the atmosphere. And when the perfume of 
rich tropical fruits and their no less fragrant verdure, up- 
borne on the moist breeze came to them, they were weary 
and oppressed, and moved languidly about the deck, striv- 
ing to shake off their strange and stupifying sensations. 

Like a tiny ship the large frigate contrasted with the 
mountain scenery around, dwindling away to a speck by 
the comparison as she headed up for cape Frio in the light 
and baffling air. But soon the sea breeze struck the 
flapping sails and bore them steadily out, as she squared 
away and stood for the conical -cliff (Sugar Loaf) which 
marked the entrance to the harbor. She glided between 
beautiful green islands that rose up all around, greeting 
her (as they seemed to come from their ocean beds) with 
the luxuriant verdure (never absent from this favored 
part of the world,) and with the mimic roar of the heaving 
waters as they broke against or rippled around their bases. 
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Tlie sceneay ground the entrance of tbe hftrb<»r of Rio 
de Janeiro has often been described ; but no description 
can do fail justice to the mingling of the sublime and 
beautiful, the peaceful and frowning features which make 
up a picture unequalled in any part of the world. 

The highknds ran on either side of the harbor, leav* 
ing a small gap which formed the entrance ; and with 
their unvarying features (of ragged and frowning sum* 
mits, thickly wooded slopes coming down and fringing 
the water, with now and then breaks at their base, where 
patches of white sandy beach might be seen) stretched 
far in the distance. 

The frigate, impelled by the now fresh sea breeze, pas- 
sed the Sugar Loaf and the Fort Santa Cruz, which guard- 
ed the entrance, and amid the roaming of the surf as it 
broke upon the rocky and precipitous sides of the latter, 
entered the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 

An immense basin, lined on either side by thickly 
wooded mountains, with here and there some ragged peak 
piercing the sky, the harbor spread far in the distance 
beyond the emerald isles that dotted its tranquil bosom, to 
the foot of the stupendous Organ mountains, whose mighty 
summits, ever cloud-wreathed, hurled down their rugged 
sides the tumbling avalanche to melt in the tropical wa« 
tets of the bay. 

As the ship advanced, the beautiful bays of Prio Grande 
with their white sandy beaches, scattered country seats, 
and nunneries perched on every prominent eminence, met 
the eye on the one side, whilst on the other, the green 
foliage of Boto Fogo, decking the dome-shaped hills, 
covered with villas and with the huge Corco Vado frown- 
ing above, and the shelving beach below, a]ffi)rded a beau- 
tiful prospect to the eye. 

The fngAte passed another fort and socAi glided among 
liien-of-war of all nations, who with sails furled and flags 
streaming in the breeze, rested upon the water motion- 
less and apparently deserted, and with the city <^ Rio de 
Janeiro on one side and the straggling village of the Prio 
Grande on the other, the anchor was dropped and the 
ship svi^ung to the sea breeze. 

" What think you of Rto now ?" said Cloman to Blount, 
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as tbey stood the same eyening aft on the ann-chest ga- 
zing around. 

" I know not what to think/' replied the other, " I have 
seen so much in the last few hours, that my mind is be- 
wildered. £ver3rthing is new I so strange 1 that I know 
not which way to turn, to linger and enjoy my sensations, 
for my mind is hurried from scene to scene, and so various 
are they, I cannot pause to ponder on them. Strange 
people, strange boats, strange houses and ships from eve- 
ry part of the globe, form in my mind an incongruous 
mixture from which I cannot relieve it. But hark 1 Lis- 
ten to the music of the Portuguese frigate V* 

The sun had sunk behind the highlands, leaving a rose- 
ate tinge upon their summits and a faint flush in the 
western sky, which was gradually disappearing. It was 
calm, and the placid waters of the bay, like a mirror, re- 
flected the dark hulls and long tapering spars of the ships 
and the departing glow of sunset. . It was a silent scene. 
One which impresses the mind more forcible from view- 
ing, objects which possess life. And the quiet which 
reigned around and upon the spacious bay, whose shores 
peopled with its hundred/ of thousands, and ships with 
their hundreds, struck upon the mind, disposing it to har- 
monise with the scene. 

The wild startling music of the Portuguese band broke 
the silence. It was an eastern tune. Such an one, as 
we may suppose the followers of Mahomet carried to the 
vine-clad lulls of Portugal. Wild and abrupt, it rose for 
awhile upon the evening air with prolonged echoes that 
fllled the bay. Then bursting into rich strains of harmo- 
ny, it revelled in the enthusiasm of unfettered liberty, 
which bore along the hearts of all who listened. Then 
again it sunk to the Jow thrilling melody as if it mourned 
the departing day, and its dying notes wandered by sweet- 
ly on the evening air until distance folded them murmur- 
ing to rest. 

Flashes of light and loud startling reports of musketry 
followed ; and the night was ushered in by the simultane- 
ous strains of twenty bands, whose rich music flew from 
mountain to mountain, reverberating with a thousand 
echoes of the various national airs which now from every 
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ship burst forth in inspiriting strains. A few minutes and 
all again was quiet. 

Our reefers had now been in Rio a week. Their time 
had been so much taken up with their duties, that they 
had not as yet been able to go on shore, at least not to the 
city. The watering of the ship had given them an op- 
portunity of entering the little bays near Pno Grande, and 
pulling around some of the green islands and even ex- 
ploring some distance up a little river whose shady and 
wooded mouth tempted them to enter. But now they 
had received permission to go to the city, tmd they stood 
on the deck waiting for a boat. 

The boat was called away and manned, and as she 
skimmed over the water towards the city their hearts beat 
with anticipation of the pleasure they were about to enjoy. 
Soon they stood on the quay, and engaging a guide to ac- 
company them, they fortified thems^ves with a lunch 
at a cafe and started up the aqueduct, which they had 
been told, was a pleasant walk and commanded the finest 
views of tfce country around. They soon arrived at the 
foot of a precipitous road, which, afler much fatigue they 
ascended, and panting and breathless stood on the summit. 
But they were amply repaid for their trouble with the 
scene which now opened to them. 

Far below them to the right the city of Rio de Janeiro 
could be seen, with its spires and steeples ^ttering in the 
sunlight. To the left, high, conical and dome-shaped 
mountains, covered with verdure from Jheir summits to 
their base, arose from an immense plain, which meander- 
ed in beaten roads around them stretching far intthe dis- 
tance to the city. Unlike the rolling ground which grad- 
ually rises to the precipitous character of mountain scen- 
ery, breaking the country into vaDeys and precipices, 
here all around, dave where the broad based mountains 
stood like huge pyramids, was a level plain, presenting 
no shadowy vales to the eye, but as the road wound be- 
tween the rtitountains the effect was the same, though the 
gradual slope was wanting. ' 

Such was the view beneath the feet of the gazers, and 
the landscape which like a panorama was spread before 
them. Turning around, they found the jagged crest of 
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the Corco Vftdo above tbem, a huge beetlmg mrecipioQ, 
whose rugged sidesi dark and drear, contraated Qtrongly 
with the thick wood which invariablv clothed the rest of 
the scenery. And even here, from the base of the mow- 
tain* the thick overfaanginff branches of trees shadowed 
the water which came tiunbling down iia broken sides to 
flow beneath their shade* Far below wan the q^acious 
hay, with miniature shipe and emerald, islee dotting its 
bosom, and the long wmding beach terminating in the 
Sugar Loaf and the shady groves of Boto Fogo. 

Our reefers stood encJ^ted with the view"— epell- 
bound at the magnificent drapery with which nature had 
olothed herself; and it was not until their »ude called 
their attention to the fact that they had just begun tfaeif 
journey, that they*t<M:e themselyes away fn»n the view. 

The aqueduct, a. stone funnel roofed over, waa built by 
Don Pedro I., and conducted the watea* fj^oni the Corco 
Vado to the city. The road wjta along this. It had been 
cut out from the mountain. Qide, and was lined on eitjher 
side with shady trees. , 

Every step our reefers? took, ae tfaey wound around the 
mountains, opened a new view» although the same unva- 
rying characteristicaof symmetricfd moimd-shaped moun- 
tains, meandering roads, and. tiny villas peeping out from 
thick woodfty continued to meet their eye. . Thay fi,av in 
one view at firsts the wh^le sc-Onery which, was m^. prey- 
sented n^re in detail to th^ir sight. 

It was bea^ttfid— eveiy thing ^a^ beojutiful;; but the 
qbaiKa of CMxtrast w»» wanting, and: the- sight ai la^ fa- 
tigued frith the. never-ending ai»d. unvarying: feature^ re- 
v)cjUe4fr^m the beautiftil ImnuQIky} and. would have been 
i^iiev^ by thie prospect of somsthing barvber to mingle 
mojce fre^y and cKHntrast: with, the} mgnptonouei beauty. 
After waUcmg a fQWi mileff: they b$K:ao#ifatigued and sat 
diQiwn under the trees to rest. 

** Well, Harry," said Clemen, ** what think you of th^? 
Of these beautiful mountainsi so green and fresh looking, 
and this deep shade, and the herd's eye view which. we 
have c^the whole country?" 

"Magnificent!" replied the other. ''Far beyond my 
expectations. I never dreamed of beholding such a view 
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as the ons spread before us. Loolc at the dome-ahaped 

J mountaina — see how the green curled foliage clings close 

to their sides — and that winding road »f red clay mean- 
dering among the mountains and the tiuy villas, moving 
teams, specks of men, shady groves, and I know not what 
else. One day will not enable us to enjoy it. It would 

I take months to single out and enjoy ia detail the magnifi- 

I cent scenery arouad ua 1" 

" Sol say," returned Cloman; "I am tired already, I 
have looked and thought so much, and yet I feel myself 
unable to express my sensations'." 

" It is apt to be the case," said Blount, " when viewing 
such>a prospect as this. But come — the time has slipped 
by, and it ia getting lafe." 

[■ Retracing their steps, our reefers with only casual 

glances at the prospects which had afforded them so much 
pleasure, before, returned by the same roac 
were on hoard. 

Every day brought with it some fresh pi 
sitive feelings of ^ount. The prejudices i 

I 1 ants caused them to believe him unambitio 
wanting in energy, and on all occasions thej 
to him, deeming that such a course of actic 
one to arouse and make him feel the sense 
was required of him. He found that he was always de- 
tailed for the trifling duties of the ship; whilst others, 
bis juniors, had more responsible duties assigned them. 

( ^ Moreover, if at any time he chanced to, fail in carrying 
out the orders given him, he was harshly reprimanded 
before the men, which tq one of hi^ sensitive nature was 
deeply humiliatirig. Had this been general, falling equally 
upon all, he would not have mind^ it so much, nut com- 
ing upon him alone, singling out him alone for harsh treat- 
ment, roused the innate paasioa of his nature and dispos- 
ed him to be nioody and sad ij^ the exercise of duties, 
which with proper epcoutagemant, he would so cheerful- 
ly have performed. Thus thrown upon himself for the 
judgment, approval, or disapproval of hw conduct, he be- 
came accustomed, on all occasions, to refer his motives 
to his own conscience, and not even to be aware of the 
interpretation pat on them by his superior officers, whose 
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gratuitous harshneis be ascribed to peraonal dislike (^ 
himself. With such feelings, he carried oa tfae duties 
which his profeasioD required of him. 

But his mind would often break from the petty annoy- 
ances around him and rise impassioned and proud to the 
appreciation of the new and strange sights before him. 

Historical associations would waft him from the co- 
lored bunting of some man-of-war to (he country it rep- 
resented ; aod a feeling of pride would swell in his heart, 
B3 he marked how his own noble ship so favorably con- 
trasted with them. He would think of the time when 
the fleeing monarch of Portugal departed from the hered- 
itary realms of his father and sought safety and shelter 
in the beautiful and spacious bay around him. How, en- 
tering upon this paradise of the world and marking the 
;e with which nature decked every portion of it 
! earth yielded the most luscious fruits, the most 
ces, and the rich cofiee grain which would 
le commerce of the world — where the easily 
ranee and towering highlands guards it from 
; fugitive conceived the idea of rearing here 
jstern continent an empire, which like a Phe- 
ashes, should take its rise from the fallen 
ruins of Portugal, and hold forth to the old world, the 
startling spectacle of an empire which in extent would 
cover more than half of all Europe ! 

He would turn to gaze upon the red cross emblematical 
of the little island, whose history for the last few centu- 4 
ries is the history of the world, and thought of the count- 
less victories gained under the proud banner which flung 
abroad its folds to the breeze. The tri-color of France, 
the eagle of Russia, the Swede, the Dane and many oth- 
ers were gazed upon in unison with the clustering asso- 
ciations which bore him back to their respective coun- 
tries. Thus pondering he found resources in himself, 
drew upon his imagination for enjoyment, and became 
thoughtful and silent, like one who sees around bim but 
little to interest and turns to other sources for amusement 
and pleasure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

** Old ocean hedl ! beneath whose azure zone) 
The secret deep lies unexplored, unknown. 
Approach ! ye brave companions of the sea, 
And fearless view this awful scene with me." 

The frigate, after remaining a few weeks at Rio de 
Janeiro, go\ under way and stood out of the harbor. 
Amidst the roar of the clashing waters which broke upcm 
the rock-bound citadel of Santa Cruz, the towering Sugar 
Loaf with its peak appearing above the snowy clouds, 
which as a wreath encircled it, was passed, and the ship 
glided from the harbor of Rio de Janeiro by Raza island 
and the numerous islets which studded the bay, took her 
departure from the last promontory, Cape Frio, and stood 
southward along the land. 

Towards evening Biount and Cloman came on deck to 
keep the last dog-watch. ^ 

The wind was moderate, but gradually increasing. The 
ship heeled over to its force, and plowed up the foam like 
furrows of snow, as she shook the brine from her bows 
and darted, over the ocean. 

The sun had sunk behind the land, which as a mass of 
gloom extended along on the starboard hand, and the stars 
were fast appearing in a deeper hue as twilight faded 
away and ni^ht advanced. 

Bk>unt and Cloman stood on the arm-chest aft, looking 
over the side watching the foam as it swept by, and oc- 
casionally making remarks to each other^ 

' "We will have to take in that main top^gallant sail," 
said Blount, looking up over the mizea tcpsall^. "The 
wind is freshening, and the old ship labors sonaewhataow. 
What do you say, Tom ?*' 

"Well," said Cloman, "we have the master oa deck, 
and as he prides himself upon carrying saii^ I suppose he 
will hold on as long as he can, or until the captain comes 
up from below. The wind is fresher and seems likely to 
increase, or we would have had the land breeze before 
3 % 
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this. Its black enough off here to leeward, Harry, and 
if we did'nt know there was land there, the master would 
take to reefing. 

<'As black as Erebus, Tom,'' said Blount, ''and the 
haze above it extends well into the sky. It requires an 
effort of the imagination to bring back upon it the orange 
groves and the coffee plantations. But the wind freshens, 
and the master will have to take in sail or he will <carry 
away something aloft.'* 

'' Man the main top-gallant clew-lines !" sung out the 
master at this moment. 

The two reefers jumped upon the deck and ran forward 
to the main mast, to see the ropes manned. 

"Let go the lee-sheet and halyards!" sung out the 
master. " Clew down I Weather sheet clew up ! Aloft 
and furl the main top-gallant sail !" 

A dozen dark forms might be seen springing up the 
topmast rigging to furl the saU. 

'' Man the fore and main clew garnets and buntlines!'' 
was the next order. '' Ease away the tacks — haul up ta 
windward I Ease away the sheets — haul up to leewarA 
Bear a hand (m the main top-gallant yard, and furl that 
sail!" 

"Aye— aye, sir," was the reply borne faintly to the 
ear as if it came from the clouds. 

The wind now had become unsteady ; it blew in puffs. 
One moment it roared in the rigging, and the ship heeled 
over to her bearings and plunged madly through the sea 
^the huge mass of wood and iron, with its top hamper 
of towering masts and broad sails, groaning with the effort 
as it furrowed up the ocean and plowed through it— then 
the puff would die away, and the ship relieved from the 
strength of the wind, would rise and glide smoothly amidst 
the clashing of waters which might be distinctly heard in 
the lull, though drowned by the roaring of the wind when 
the puff came. 

" Man the topsail clew-lines !" sung out the master, as 
a puff stronger than any heretofore struck the ship and 
bore her down. The %hip, suddenly thus half submerged, 
dashed a sheet of foam all around her, and amid the deaf- 
ening roar of the wind, dragged heavily through the wa- 
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ter. "Weather braces, stand by the halyards!" shouted 
the master. 

The force of the puff had been expended. It lulled— 
the ship arose — the masts creaked — the cordage rustled 
together — and even the hissing foam sweeping by the 
side, and the voices of the men conversing together could 
be distinctly heard. 

** My God V in shrieking accents, was at this moment 
borne to the shuddering ear. 

A rushing noise was heard. A dark object for a mo- 
ment was seen cleaving the air with outstretched arms 
grasping at it. A dull, heavy sound followed. The ship 
quivered. 

An hundred forms rushed to the gangway — and there 
a lifeless form was stretched upon the deck, and that still- 
ness pervaded it which marks that life has fled. 

A cry for the doctor. 

It was passed from mouth to mouth. He came. The 
crowd opened. ** He is dead V A shudder like an elec- 
tric shock passed through the crowd; and many a rough 
hand was drawn across the eye to wipe away the starting 
tear. 

The body was taken and borne below, where it was 
covered with the jack, the sailor's winding-sheet, and left 
until it should cleave the parting waters and descend to 
the ocean depths. 

Blount, who had stood by on the deck gazing among 
others upon the body, was deeply affected. But half an 
hour before he had been conversing with the man, and 
now he lodced up(»i his corpse. His hour had come in 
all the pride of youth and strength. 

" Stand by to set the courses, " was the startling order 
of the master, which aroused him from his reflections, 
as the breeze seemed to gr6w more steady, " let go the 
ngg^i^S— *baul aboard !" 

The courses were set, and the frigate moved steadily 
through the water ; and though occasionally the wind 
would freshen and lull, yet the puffs were weaker and 
did- not require a reduction of ssd^. 

The body of the man who had fallen from aloft was 
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found to be so much disfigured that the doctor recotninend- 
cd its immediate interment. 

" All hands bury the dead !'* was the cry of the boat- 
swain and his mates, which saddened the spirits of all 
who had witnessed the horrid catastrophe. 

From the depth of the ship, crowds of dark forms came 
pouring through the hatches to the spar deck, and crowd- 
ed upon the booms and in the gangway to take a last view 
of their departed shipmate. The glare of battle lanterns 
shone forth amid the darkness, lending an unnatural color 
to the weather-beaten countenances of the crew and ren- 
dering the darkness around yet more perceptible. 

The body swathed in a hammock with a jack upon it 
rested on a plank in the lee gangway. The officers of the 
ship stood by on the quarter deck, and fronting them, in 
long flowing robes arrayed, stood the chaplain with book 
in hand, and his hair streaming to the wind in the act of 
consigning the corpse to the ocean. 

The creaking of the mast — ^the rushing of the sea — the 
suppressed tones of the deck officer intent on his duty, ; 
were the only sounds to be heard, save when at intervals 
the words of the chaplain, like a voice from the other 
world, replete with warning, struck full on the ear, start- 
ling the soul with its deep and holy sounds. 

A plunge — a splash — and all was over. The sound of 
the boatswain's pipe recalled all from their sad reflections 
to the performance of other duties ; and though many a 
rude tear had in secret hallowed the wave which closed 
above the poor sailor, and many a yarn was spun of his 
good qualities as a messmate and seaman, wiling away 
the long hours of the watch, yet to men who are habitu- 
ally exposed to the frequent recurrence of such scenes, it 
was otherwise forgotten, and the proud ship coursed on, 
a dark mass furrowing the grave as she shook the spray 
from her sides and sped overvthe oce^* To one of the 
enthusiastic temperament of Blount the scene approach- 
ed to the sublime ; and as he watched the last obsequies 
of the poor sailor his heart was filled with emotion. Too 
young to witness such scenes with calmness, his heart 
responded to the call which sympathy associated -with the 
dead produced, of the pangs of anguish and grief with 
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which the intelligence would he received hy those con- 
nected hy ties of relationship or affection. 

The wild grandeur of the scene — the huge ship with 
its towering masts and spars ploughing th^ ocean, and the 
crew, visible only by the glare of the hattle lanterns, 
crowded around the gangway, their looks expressive of 
their deep sympathy — the venerable chaplain with his 
flowing robes and grey hairs streaming in the wind, to- 
gether with the more youthful group of officers in rever- 
ential and respectful attitudes, uncovered, listening to the 
service — and the inanimate body covered with the blue 
emblem of nationality, resting upon the gangway in readi- 
ness to be launched into the ocean — ^roused the enthusi- 
asm of Blount's nature, deeply impressed him, and embu- 
ed his thoughts with a sombre hue which disposed him 
to the consideration of the slight tenure which we all hold 
upon life, and how at any moment it may be snapped, 
and launch us into eternity. 

The frigate, impelled by favorable winds, soon entered 
the Rio de la Plata, and shortly after anchored off Monte- 
video, with the huge dome-shaped mountain from which 
the city takes its name above her. 

Next morning, Blount hearing of a vacancy on board 
the schooner Sea Gull which was stationed in the river, 
applied and received orders to join her. 

The parting between Cloman and himself was a sad 
one. He also regretted leaving- his messmates, who had 
become much attached to him. But otherwise he felt a 
sensation of relief as he pulled away from the ship, and 
a* feeling of pleasure as he mounted the low side of his 
future home. 

He found his new messmate (there was only one) 
agreeable — ^he was about his own age, and the captain 
and lieutenant gentlemanly and amiable officers, who 
sought to make the duty of the vessel a pleasant one to all. 

The schooner had but few officers. The captain (Dun- 
can) was a tall fine looking man over six feet> and oroad 
full chested, with a handsome manly countenance. His 
age might have been forty or thereabouts. The lieuten- 
ant nVir. Marline) was somewhat his counterpart in size, 
stanaing six feet in his stockings. He had an amiable 
3* 
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and an intdiigent countenance. The surgeon (Doctor 
Connolly) was also a tall stately man, with his hair of an 
iron grey, which gave evidence of greater age than the 
captain. The messmate of Blount was Stanly, a midship- 
man of the s^me date as himself, hut a few weeks later. 
He was of medium height, and had fine lively grey eyes 
which animated an intelligent countenance. The crew 
of the schooner were also large men, as if they had been 
picked ; not one was below medium height, and perhaps 
but one or two as short as that. 

Blount was given charge of a watch and the chronom- 
eters, (the schooner had no master,) and during the occa- 
sional trips up the river to supply the frigate with water, 
was found in the estimation of the officers fully equal to 
the charge, and much farther advanced in the knowledge 
of his profession than the time he had been in the service 
had led them to expect. 

He now became attached to the duties and discipline 
of the vessel, and relieved from the petty annoyance to 
which he had been subjected on board the frigate, became 
more cheerful, and cast aside the moody manner which 
formerly had characterized him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

**Her dark hull, the dread concussion feels, ^ . 

And quivering with the wound, in torment reels ; 
At length asunder torn, her frame divides, 
And crashing spreads in ruin o'er the tides." 

Montevideo was at this time in a state of siege. The 
forces of General Oribe, the federal candidate for the 
Presidency of Montevideo, assisted by the troops of Ros- 
sas. Governor of Buenos Ayres and the acknowledged 
head of the federal party, had surrounded the town, cut- 
ting off all communication with the country. 

Ribiera, the unitarian President of Montevideo, having 
previously left the city to engage Oribe, was met by him 
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and defeated. He was now with the remains of his army, 
principally cavalry, in the pampas, cut off from the city, 
and with force <oo small to open a communication with it. 

At this time, however, the Montevideans were in high 
hopes and anxious expectation of seeing Ribiera break 
through the besieging army and marching into the city. 

Blount had now frequent opportunities of going on shore, 
of whidh he availed himself, and watched with some de- 
gree of interest the operations of the combatants. 

One evening as he sat on the arm-chest — ^the schooner 
was anchored j\ist off the city— listening to the rattling of 
the musketry on shore, whose frequent reports had now 
become almost continuous, but few intervsds intervening 
between, he saw a sail appear in the oMng, which by the 
aid of the giass, he discovered to be a brig ; her hull was 
not yet visible. It was reported to the captain, who re- 
plied, '' to let him know when her hull came in sight or 
her colors could be seen.'* 

It was a clear, soft evening. The sun was near the 
horizon, and threw its slanting beams upon the shipping 
in' the harbor, and on a portion of the city, lighting with 
its golden light, houses, ships, masts, spars, and the water 
which reflected it back like a burnished mirror in a shower 
of radiance. In the distance there was the symmetrical 
shaped mount, its summit crowned with a fortification 
belching forth fire and smoke in the direction of a num- 
ber of mounted men who were ascending the slope, and 
who fired pistols as if in taunting response to the fire of 
the fort as they caracoled on their horses full in view 
from the schooner. 

The sun beams wreathed the foot of the mount and 
showered its golden light upon the water at its base ; but 
above it appeared like distant land enveloped in a blue 
haze, and although the booming of the guns could be heard, 
and the 6re and smoke streaming from the muzzles be 
seen, yet the peculiar appearance of the mount — too ele- 
vated for the rays of the sunset — gave to Blount an idea 
of its being far distant. The long shadows of the horse- ^ 
men as they rode about on the ridge which connects the« 
mount with the city, could be distinctly seen reaching to 
the fortification, and if an arm were stretched out to fire 
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a pistol, it seemed to be some loag insiriiment reaching 
to and touching the fortification. 

The scene was peculiar and fantastic in the extreme. 
The gigantic shadows interlocking caracoled about as if ia 
fierce revelry preparing for the charge, one moment — at 
another forming in line, their shadows reached to the 
summit, then breaking, as some shot ploughed the ground^ 
they spread out on either side, while one of their number, 
perhaps advancing before the rest, would extend his arm 
like Don Quixote, charging the windmill, and with lance 
in rest touching^tbe fortification advance a few feet as if 
to charge, when a flat sound and a tiny spark would come 
firom the long lance, and the gigantic hcMrseman and the 
delusion would be broken. 

Blount watched for some time this singular scene — this 
battle of giants undertaken in bravado, as if to taunt the 
solitary and isolated fortress which commanded the only 
spot of ground in possession of the Montevideans near the 
suburbs of the city. Withdrawing his eyes, he cast them 
in the direction of the city ; and there, from steeple, dome, 
and the flat roofed houses, thousands of people — men, 
women and children — ^were gazing in the direction from 
whence peals upon peals of musketry came, marking 
some skirmish or regular engagement being in operation. 

" That seems to be a man-of-war brig, sir,*' said the 
quarter-master, approaching Blount, who was looking in 
the direction of the city. 

**Let me have the glass,*' said Blount, turning around 
and taking it from him. 

The brig's hull was now visible, and her whole appear- 
ance gave evidence of her being a man-of-war. Her co- 
lors could not be seen ; but from her truck a long pennant 
streamed out, indicative of her character. 

" Inform the captain, quarter master, that the^ brig's 
hull is visible, and that she wears a pennant," said Blount. 

"Ay — ^aye, sir," said the quarter-master, descending 
ytto the cabin. 

Captain Duncan came on deck, and taking the glass 
pointed it at the brig, and after an interval of a few sec- 
onds lowered it. ** It must be one of Brown's brigs, Mr. 
Blount," said he. " I believe the Buenos Ayrean govern- 
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ment has lately bought a Swedish brig, and this must be 
the one. She seems lighter built than vessels usually 
are ; and you know the Swedes build of their light fir 
wood. This must be she." ^ 

" She is evidently bound this way, sir,'* said Blount, 
"and heading, if anything, inside of us. If she opens 
upon the town, sir, we shall have fighting all around us.'^ 

** Yes," returned the captain-^" she heads this way. 
I wonder if she's going to take a berth inside of us. There 
go her colors," he continued, placing the glass to his eye, 
as the breeze blew the brig's ensign out, (she was com- 
ing down before the wind with square yards) '^ and Bue- 
nos Ayrean, as I thought. I wonder if they can make her 
out from the frigate. Bend on the comet, Mr. Blount, 
and let the quarter-masters get out their bunting." 

" Ay — aye, sir," said Blount. " Quarter-master bend on 
the cornet. Boatswain's mate," raising his voice» ''send 
the quarter-masters aft. Shall we hoist the comet as soon 
as we are ready, sir ?" 

" Yes, sir,"- replied the captain. 

The cornet was hoisted and a signal run up, which was 
answered by the frigate so quickly, that it was evident 
she was on the look out. 

After an interchange of the signals for about fifteen 
minutes, the cornet was hauled down, and the answer 
to the information given— that a Buenos Ayrean brig-of- 
war was standing close into the shore, was—'* look out 
for the Consul." 

The. sun had now sunk li^neath the horizon, but it was 
still light ; the long twilight had just commenced, and 
every thing could be seen distinctly, more so perhaps than 
when the sun was so near the horizon, though a light 
gauze-like haze seemed gradually to be creeping over the 
mount and city. 

The brig had now approached within two or three ca- 
ble's length of the schooner. She was still under top- 
gallant sails, with her foresail set, and moved rapidly 
through the water. The schooner's officers and men had 
now collected on the deck and stood watching her ap- 
proach. 

" I say, Blount," said Stanly, " I hope she'll drop her 
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mud hook ft little ahead of us, for I hardly think with that 
way on her, she'U bring up this side of the beach.'' 

'' There seems to be some hands at the Spanker out- 
haul,'* returned Blount. ** I expect she will luff athwart 
our bow when she gets inside of us. It would be mad- 
ness to come-to with that headway. A frigate's cable 
would hardly hold her." 

The brig now had approached within a few yards of 
the schooner, her colors lightly lifting in the breeze, and 
foresails and topsails flapping against the masts, but her 
top-gallant sails and the royals, which she had just set, 
blew steadily out, showing that the wind was pretty much 
aloft. She rapidly moved past the schooner, ripplin 
through the calm water, her men at the guns with Hghte 
matches, and everything ready for a bombardment. 

The captain, an old grey headed man, stood upon the 
poop, and as the brig drew ahead, took off his hat and 
bowed to the schooner's officers, which was politely re- 
turned by them. 

As soon as the brig was well clear of the schooner, as 
Blount had foreseen, she lufled athwart her bow and stood 
along the shore at the base of the mount. 

All at once she poured out a broadside of round shot. 
The fire was necessarily useless and ineffectual, the ele- 
vation of the fortress being too great for the guns to bear 
upon it. The shot buried themselves in the mount, 
knocking up large quantities of the earth, and one bound- 
ed up the ascent and rolled apparently within a few feet 
of the summit. ^ . 

Not so harmless, however, was the return fire of the 
fortification. A shower of grape came from it; and the 
brig's topsails could be seen full of holes, and a rope here 
and there streaming out. The horsemen who had been 
on the ridge now rode rapidly down in the direction of 
the water's side. The guns from the mount, charged 
with grape, blazing away full upon the brig, which still 
hugged the shore, occasionally firing a gun, as if she 
would not haul off until night set in. 

*' That fellow is getting pretty well peppered," said the 
captain to the first lieutenaift who stood beside .him. 
'* Look ! there goes a top-gallant sheet ! and there's the 
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fore topsail halyards ! The mount TCill bring him up all 
standing, if he don't bear a hand and steer out of the 
line of the shot. He is a hardy, daring fellow, for one of 
• his grey hairs and apparent years. Hey ! Marline, it would 
hardly suit one of us to play the boy as he is doing !" 

*' No, sir," replied the first lieutenant. " He must be 
mad. If the mount don't bring him up, there are a few 
sunken rocks off that point which will. There she goes," 
he exclaimed, as the brig was seen to quiver and roll on 
one side, " right upon them. She has a hole in her bot- 
tom, which no carpenter can patch. Shall I call away 
the boats, sir ? She'll sink shortly." 

The brig had evidently struck. By the aid of the glass 
the greatest confusion could be observed on board of her. 
She was heeled over on her side, and^ her masts, with a 
crash that could be heard on the decks of the schooner, 
came sweeping with all the top hamper of spars, set sails 
and rigging upon them, from aloft, and fell over the side. 
The mount during this time was pouring upon her inces- 
santly grape, and occasionally round shot. 

" No," answered the captain to the question of the first 
lieutenant. " We must not break the laws of neutrality, 
or expose our men to such imminent danger. Though 
by heavens !" he exclaimed, as the brig's masts fell, *' it 
is almost a shame to see the gallant old fellow cut' up in 
that way. But it can't be helped ;" and the captain got 
down from the arm-chest and walked the deck. 

'* We might save a few stragglers, sir," said Blount, 
approaching him and touching his hat. ''A half dozen 
men "might be of some service. The boats of the Eng- 
lish sloop are alongside and about being manned, sir." 

** Well, Mr. Marline," said the captain smiling, "let 
Mr. Blount and Mr. Stanly have the cutters. I suppose 
it will not do to stand here and see those poor fellows 
drowned. The brig is lost, and the Montevideans have 
her now when they choose to take her. Young gentle- 
men," he continued to Blount and Stanly, who stood by, 
'* you must understand, I will have no useless exposure 
of the men. The fort is still playing down upon the 
wreck with grape and round shot ; keep out of the range 
of it, but otherwise make yourselves as useful as you can. 
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Now jump into the boats and give away, or the English 
will be ahead of you.*' 

«< Ay — ^aye, sir," was the reply of the midshipmen, 
jumping into the boats and pulling off from the schooner* 

Blount had a whale boat, and he » oon distanced Stanly, 
whose boat was heavier and moved sluggishly compared 
with the light clinker built, which shot like an arrow over 
the smooth water. 

The brig was now a wreck. All her masts had gone 
by the board, and she swung uneasily to and fro, with 
her bow lifted and stern free, as if she hung forward on a 
rock. 

Blount dashed in towards her a little in advance of three 
or four English boats which were rapidly approaching* 
But as he neared her, a number of strugding forms in the 
water arrested his attention and checked the speed of his 
boat. He found them to be men, and drew them onboard 
as fast as he met them, calling to the English boats, which 
had now approached, to do the same. 

The request was cheerfully complied with ; and when 
the sailors on board the brig saw that assistance was near, 
they jumped over board, swam to the boats and were 
picke^ up. 

The old captain was the last, and seemed to hesitate 
whether he should leave his vessel. He stood upon the 
taffrail, looking up at the fortification, whose iron hail was 
incessantly pouring down upon his devoted vessel, and 
seemed to be regretting his inability to return their fire, 
then turning around, he waved his hand to the horsemen 
ashore, who could faintly be seen, then tossing them high 
above his head, he plunged into the water. A boat pick^ 
ed him up. 

It was now quite dark, but still the shot fell upon the 
wreck of the brig, crashing through the timbers, and the 
red flashes from the fortification could be seen as the guna 
hurled their iron messengers. 

Blounl had his boat full of men, and so had Stanly, 
who by the slowness of his boat arrived somewhat later, 
and he was about to give way in the direction of the 
schooner, when three or four large boats dashed in sight. 
One a little in advance of the others, as it approached 
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Blount, laid on its oars, and the officer standing up, accost" 
ed him — 

" Are there any men on board the brig, sir?" said the 
voice of Cloman, not being able to distinguish hjs friend 
in the darkness. 

«« No — we have them all aboard, Charley," returned 
Blount. ** You are late with your boats.'' 

" Is that you, Harry ?" said Cloman, as the boats ap- 
proached, stretching out his hand to Blount. '< I did not 
Know you, and thought I was speaking to the Englishman* 
We saw her boats start, but not your's. How have you 
been ?" 

" Very well,'* said Blount. " How are all aboard?" 

" Well," returned the other. " But here comes our 
second luff. We are going to take the brig's men from 
you and carry them aboard the frigate, until old Brown 
comes along ; so you might as well let them jump aboard." 

Blount gave the order, and while the transfer was ta" 
king place, enquired after his messmates* 

** Who is in charge of the schooner's boats ?" cried the 
voice of the lieutenant coming up in his boat. 

" Mr. Blount, sir," said he, jumping up in the boat. 

" Well, Mr. Blount," said the lieutenant, *' let the 
brig's crew be transferred into our boats." 

** Ay— ajre, sir I" replied Blount. ** They are all out of 
mine, sir." 

" And mine, sir," said Stanly, who had heard the order 
from Cloman, and pulled alongside one of the frigate's 
boats, into which he had put his men* 

** Then give way for the ship my lads," said the lieu- 
tenant. . 

" Good-bye, Tom," said Blount. " When are you com- 
ing ashore ?" 

" As soon as I can," replied Cloman. '' Perhaps, 
day after to-morrow. Grood night." And the boats sep- 
arated — Cloman pulling in the direction of the ship in the 
wake of the frigate's boats, and Blount resting on his oars 
gazing up at the mount which still belched forth its flame 
and whistling shot, 

** I say Blount"*— said Stanly, whose boat was on the 
other side close tc^'* the mount is determined not to 
4 
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leave a plank of the brig sticking to her hull. It is a sin* 
fal waste of powder and ball, to be throwing it into a de* 
serted wreck.' ' 

" But Stanly," said Blount, " they can hardly know 
that the^wreck is^ deserted. It was growing dark when 
we started, and they no doubt think the crew still aboard.'' 

*' Well," said Stanly, '' that may be true. But still I 
don't think it exactly according to Gunter to be pitching 
their shot into a sinking craft, even though she be an 
enemy." 

" I agree with you," returned Blount. ** But come, had 
we better not be starting towards the schooner?" . 

" Give way then," said Stanly — " you have the fastest 
boat. I 'Will follow in your wake." 

*' There's something brewing to the westward, sir," 
said the after oarsman, an old sailor, who had jumped into 
the boat for the occasion. ** We shall have a cap full of 
wind before morning and pieces of that wreck drifting past 

11S." 

** What do you jud^ by ?" said Blount, looking to the 
westward and seeing nothing but the blue sky. 

" This heavy dew, sir," said the old seaman, " and that 
blue haze cover over the mount this evening. I have of- 
ten seen it, but never without a puff of wind close in its 
wake." 

"Well," said Blount, "it does not make much differ- 
ence now how. sQon she goes to pieces. Way enough!" 
he exclaimed, as the boat came near the side of the 
schooner. The oars were trailed, Blount catching a man 
rope, jumped aboard and made his report to the captain, 
who was standing at the gangway. 

"Were any of the brig's men hurt," enquired the cap- 
tain. 

" Some five or six killed, sir," said Blount, " and one 
or two wounded slightly. The English boats picked them 
up ; the officer said they were not badly wounded." 

"Well, sir, what of the brig?" continued the captain. 
" Any chance of getting her off?" 

" No, sir," replied Blount. " She is hanging by the 
fore foot, and her stern is $wins;ing about. We could 
hear the rocks grinding through her timbers. The men 
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^hom we had in the boat said that her whole fore foot is 
stove in. She can hardly stand ontil morning, sir. The 
shot from the mount drive through and through her." 

"Yes, I suppose so," said the captain. ** These fir- 
wood built ships are nothing but egg-shells and if they 
strike anything it drives through their bottom. What 
would you think, Marline, of one of our live oak crafts 
hanging upon a rock, like a dolphin stuck to a grain ?" 

" Rather a sad predicament," replied the other laugh- 
ing. *' But, sir, shall we give the schooner more cham? 
The dew falls heavily, and I should not be surprised if 
we had a squall before morning." 

"Yes," replied the captain. "Veer out to another 
shackle, and have the port anchor ready for letting go." 

" Ay — ay, sir !" replied the other, and walked forward. 

Chain was given to the schooner. In the night it blew 
heavily, but cleared away towards morning. At day- 
break nothing was to be seen of the brig. She had dis- 
appeared. But towards eight bells pieces of the wreck 
floated by the schooner and were picked up. 

"A perfect cockle-shell," said Blount, looking at one 
of these pieces, — " with planking like this a heavy sea 
would stave in." 

" You have got her floor timber, Blount," said Stanly, 
laughing. " What thii^k you of this for planking ?" hand- 
ing him a piece about a quarter of an inch thick. 

•' I believe you are right," said Blount. " Well, it is 
a good thing she is gone. She might do for the river in 
fair weather, but a thumping sea of fresh water during a 
pampero would knock her in like a gourd." 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Ask me not mrhat the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
Perchance her reason 8to0|p8 or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone.'* 

The morning was fresh and cool. White clouds in 
broken masses drove the grey wintry sky, which obscur- 
ed the sun, preventing shade and giving a broad glare to 
daylight. The wind was moderate, and the water rose 
and fell, not yet settled from the heavy squall of the night. 

In the afternoon one of the frigate's boats came along- 
side and Cloman jumping out, it shoved off and was pull- 
ed in the direction of the shore. , 

" I have come to remain with you, Harry," said he to 
Blount, when they were seated in the steerage, " until 
to-morrow morning.*' 

"1 am glad to hear it, Charley," said Blount. "Let 
me make you acquainted with Stanly," continued he, as 
that officer came down from the deck. The young men 
shook hands. 

" I ^id not expect you so early," continued Blount. 
** How did you get permission, Charley ? and why have you 
come alone ? You frigate midshipmen, when you come 
ashore, generally come a raft of you at a time," he added, 
smiling. 

** And you schooner reefers," said Cloman, "excuse 
me Mr. Stanly, generally go alone, and move about as if 
you were lost, glad enough to get a frigate's midshipman 
to associate with you. But Harry, you must recollect I 
have not been ashore yet. Are you on duty ?" 

" Yes," replied Blount, " It is my day's duty.'* 

" That's bad," said Cloman, " I wish now I had re- 
mained on board until your liberty day came." 

"Ah, Charley," said Blount, smiling, "you know not 
the comforts of a schooner's life. I will go ashore with 
you, and Stanly, I am sure will not have any objection to 
relieve me. Have you Stanly?" turning to him. 
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•* Certainly not," replied Stanly. " By-the-bye, Blount," 
he added, " the market-boat brought off invitations for 

us, to a tertullia this evening at Dr, 's. I have 

some letters to write, and will send my regrets by you." 

" There Charley," said Blount, " see what is in store 
for you. A trip on shore, and an opportunity of if^eing 
the black-eyed signoritas of Montevideo. But you have 
not answered my question yet. How did you get permis- 
sion to come on shore so much earlier than you expected ?" 

'* Well," replied Cloman, ** I forgot to tell you. You 
must know I am launch officer, and have been kept pretty 
steadily employed since we have been here in cruising 
to the other side of the mount for fresh grub— a sort of 
huckster; bartering with the Gauchos for fresh beef and 
vegetables. We made you our water tank you know; 
and as the frigate sails to-morrow, and all hands have at 
one time or another been on shore, I put in my claim, 
and the first luff, in consideration of my arduous duties, 
granted me the extraordinary favor of coming ashore and 
remaining out of the ship all night." 

" You had better spend the latter with us ?" said Stanly, 
smiling. " You will find the fleas anything but pleasant 
bed fellows, and though you may see," pointing to the 
beams and carlines overhead which were swarming with 
flies, '* that we ar-e pestered with birds of another color, 
yet when you stretch yourself on a bed ashore, Gulliver, 
with each hair of his head belayed by a lilliputian, suffer- 
ed but half the agony which will fall to your lot. Come 
aboard after the tertullia — we'll sling a hammock for you, 
and make you comfortable, despite of cockroaches and 
flies. What do you think, Blount? Is not my advice 
good ?" 

'* None pould give better," said Blount, laughing. " You 
must know, Charley, that Stanly, about a week ago, un- 
dertook to sleep on shore in spite of the representations 
made him of the annoyance to which he would be sub- 
jected ; and ^bout two in the morning he came off minus 
shoes, stockings and cap ; chased from bed and board and 
half maddened with flea bites, which affected his usually 
good temper to such a degree, that I had to keep his night 
4* 
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watch for him to put him in good humor again. So you 
had better take his advice.'' 

** Well, gentlemen," said Cloman, ** I place myself in 
your hands, and hope you will protect me from flies, cock- 
roaches and flea bites. But come, Harry, * tempus JugiV 
Had you not better rig yourself? you know I have not 
seen aaything of the city yet." 

" Take a walk on deck with Stanly, Charley," said 
Blount, "I will join you directly, and we will go on 
shore." 

*' Bear a hand then," said Cloman rising, and with 
Stanly ascending to the deck. 

It was not long before Blount made bis appearance, and 
a boat being called away and manned, the two midship- 
men took their seats and were pulled towards the shore. 

" Hilloa, Harry," exclaimed Cloman, as the boat pas- 
sed a group of women bathing in the^' river—**' have you 
mermaids to swim in sight of the schooner for your amuse- 
ment ? What a group of long-haired, black-eyed damsels 
they are! and yet they swim about, unconscious as it 
seems, of exciting any remarks." 

"Es accustumbre aqui," said Blount.' ** It has been the 
only answer vouchsafed me when I asked why they 
bathed so publicly. JBut what harm is it, Charley,, their 
dresses are long, and were it not for their dishevelled 
locks and wet garments, there is nothing singular even to 
us in their appearance." 

" No," replied Cloman. " It is an unsual sight forme 
and I was rather surprised at first. But some of our Yan- 
kee messmates, I recollect now, were telling me it was 
quite the fashion at bathing places north to do the same." 

The boat passed the group of. naiads, and shot in be- 
tween a number of boats to the steps at the landing, which 
was a long wooden pier, ixtending some distance out from 
the land. • 

Ascending the steps, Blount called the attention of 
Cloman to some Monte videan soldiers, who were being 
drilled in the manual of arms on the bridge. 

It was a motley group, or rather line, for they were 
drawn up toeing a plank, which gave some regularity to 
their general appearance. But passing in front, there 
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were such an incongruous mixture of hues and costumes, 
both in face and garment, that it seemed as if the little 
squad had in it a representative from every portion of the 
globe. The sable skinned negro, the Indian-like Gaucho, 
the swarthy Bass, the pale Montevidean citizen soldier, 
the Frenchman, Englishman, red-haired Scotchman, per- 
haps a Yankee, Blount knew not, and several others. 

The squad was being drilled by a swarthy, powerful 
looking sergeant, who had a cocked hat slewed athwart- 
ship on his head, epaulets of worsted on his shoulders, 
and a long drawi\ sword in his hand. He had no shoes 
on his feetf and this seemingly useless article was also 
foreign to the accoutrements and dress of his men. The 
Jatter, it would be impossible to describe in detail; suffice it 
to be said, that although all wore trousers, some few caps, 
^et jackets were almost as scarce as shoes, though one 
here and there might be seen buttoned up to the chin in 
a thick cloth boat, with faded facing of blue upon the col- 
lar and sleeves, with the waist approaching the arm, and 
a little bob-tail, affording but a scanty covering for the 
back. They all had rusty muskets, which from their ap- 
pearance would seem to be more dangerous to themselves 
than effective against the enemy* 

The only uniformity existing in this fantastic group, 
consisted of high polished stocks of leather, which each 
one wore, propping their heads high up in the air, and 
causing many sad casualties in the course of the exercise 
they were undergoing. Such as bringing the muskets 
down upon their .own or neighbor's bare toes, at " order 
arms," causing many a grimace, and perhaps howl of pain, 
as they endeavored in vain to glance down at the afflicted 
member. Blount and Cloman were nearly convulsed 
with suppressed laughter at witnessing one of these sad 
catastrophes. 

The subject which afforded this merriment was a young 
negro apparently about twenty, who had on one of the 
coats above described, the tail of which stuck straight out 
from his back, being drawn so tight around his waist, the 
sleeves came to his elbow, and altogether it seemed as if 
he had been squeezed into the coat of a boy of fifteen. 
He was a fat, healthy looking fellow, bound up in his bar- 
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ness of tight coat and a stock, which forced his chin high 
up in the air. It had been so drawn around the throat, 
that he seemed almost choaked, his fat cheeks lying over 
the edges of his stock, and great staring eyes almost pro- 
truding from their sockets. The perspiration rolled in 
streams down his face, leaving spots upon it in some 
places, and hanging in thick round drops in others. His 
breeches, also, though large at the feet, like a sailor's, 
were tight as wax, fitting close to the skin from the knees 
upwards to a pair of red morocco suspenders, which at- 
tached them to the shoulders. 

Blount's and Cloman's attention had been attracted by 
this comical looking figure. Already twice had the inde- 
fatigable sergeant given the order which brought the mus- 
kets heavily upon the bridge, and twice had the negro, 
as might be seen by the contortions of his face, sufiered 
in the execution of the order. 

The command was again given — the negro dropped his 
musket well out in front of him ; but his neighbor, actu- 
ated by the same motive of shielding his own feet, drop- 
ped his a little on one side, and it crushed heavily upon 
the foot of the negro. The latter' s face writhed with pain, 
his lips quivered, and the tears rolled down his cheeksr. 
He dropped his musket, and seizing hold of his great toe, 
with his head propped up in the direction of the zeqith, 
sung out, "By Golly, massa sergeant, this nebber do!" 
and he limped about the bridge holding to his foot, with 
great staring eyes, almost starting fjiom their sockets, and 
his fat, flabby cheeks hanging an inch or two over the 
^ stock with the effort to bring his head down and put the 
wounded member to his mouth. 

The midshipmen were almost convulsed with laughter ; 
but seeing the sergeant advancing towards the poor fel- 
low with the flat of his sword uplifted, tbf ir merriment 
changed into commiseration, and rushing after him, Blount 
slipped a dollar into his hand, which was received with a 
bow, and taking the same opportunity in passing he slip- 
ped another into the hand of the negro, which checked 
his tears and pain, calling forth a grin from ear to ear 
as he picked up his musket and strutted back to his place 
in the ranks. 
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It was sometime before the midshipmen could recover 
their gravity of demeanor. 

" Are these favorable specimens of the military of the 
country, Blount?'' said Cloman, indulging in a fresh peal 
of laughter as he recalled to mind the scene he had just 
witnessed. ' 

** Come Charley," said Blount, '* the people will think 
us mad if they see us laughing this way ; come be grave." 

** I can't help it, Harry," said Cloman* still laughing. 
" I wonder where the poor fellow came from. There was 
a smack of old Virginia upon his tongue. You must hunt 
him up, Harry, and ship him. I think he has enough of 
soldiering." 

" WeM, I will," said Blount, " only stop that laughing 
— ^you are attracting attention." 

" Well, I am as sober as a judge now," said Cloman, 
closing his mouth and looking grave. '' But you must not 
forget your promise." 

** Come along then," said Blount, hurrying through the 
narrow streets and entering into a square, '' I want to take 
you to the lines — look up at the houses. And hark !— 
don't you hear the report of musketry ?" 

"Yes," said Cloman. ** What is it? And what are 
all the people perched up on the houses for?" 

" Watching some skirmishing, probably," replied 
Blount, hurrying on. " Let's try and get a view of it our- 
selves. It will not do to visit the lines now, unless you 
have a fancy to be shot." 

" Not the least," replied Cloman. " Though I would 
like to see what's going on." 

''Well, come along then," said Blount; they ^ad been 
walking rapidly and the firing now appeared quite near 
.them. " Here's a door open, suppose we enter and mount 
up to the top of the house ?" 

''Agreed," said Cloman. They entered and walked 
into the patio, but found it vacant. So they mounted up 
the steps which led to the top of the house, md on 
emerging from them, found as far as the eye could i^ach, 
groups of men, women and children, gazing in the direc- 
tion of the country. 

There were also a number of young ladies, attended by 
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their beaux, chatting together, and watching the proceed- 
ings outside of the city. Children were running about in 
every direction, and old men and women smoking papel- 
itos, sat upon the stone balustrade similarly employed in 
watching and talking. 

They seemed, in spite of their gayety, to be taking con- 
siderable interest in what was going on, as an occasional 
wave of the handkerchief or hand, or an acclamation of 
joy would indicate some success, or a stamp of the foot 
or some gesticulation of anger or grief, would imply some 
reverse. 

The midshipmen approached to a part of the balustrade 
which was not occupied, and looking beyond, the whole 
scene of operations was opened to them. 

To the left was the mount. To the right and in front 
was what was called the new town, consisting of scatter- 
ed, irregular ruins, hardly offering any protection from 
artillery, but fine opportunities for the light infantry ope- 
rations of which it was now the theatre. 

From these ruins, a scattering fire of small arms was 
kept up, and the parties engaged could be observed dodg- 
ing behind broken walls, bushes, or anything that offered 
a cover. Occasionally a man would be seen to fall, and 
one or two wounded, limp away from the combat to some 
cover. 

In the apparent confusion of the scene, there was to 
the close observer as much regularity in the proceedings 
of the skirmishers as that manner of fighting would admit 
of. For instance, their approach would be in line, though 
eacB one taking advantage of every cover offered, would 
dart to it and blaze away, leaving his companions to do 
the same. At one time they would form in circle and 
with bended knees close in thick serried ranks, with a 
bulwark of bayonets glittering all around, stand prepared 
for a troop of cavalry, hovering near. At another time 
they would break, take to cover, and throw a scattering 
fire into their adversaries. 

Silch were the operations of the Montevideans, ap- 
proaching their opponents. These could only be recog- 
nized by the flash of their muskets, as, when occasion 
offered, they poured in their fire upon the approaching foe. 
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Beyond the skirmishers, about a mile off, might be seen 
the tents of Oribe's army, and in the space between them 
and Newtown, a heterogeneous mingling of cattle, foot 
soldiers, cavalry, wagons,- &c. 

" The scene is rather exciting," said Blount. " You 
see the little squad on the bridge was not a favorable spe- 
cimen of the Montevidean military. These are brave 
fellows, and thw do not seem to regard the danger. Look 
at that young officer advancing in full view without cover. 
The Buenos Ayreans appear too, to be equally as brave.** 

The individual alluded to, seemed to be a young man 
with a long plume in his chapeau, which might be taken 
in the distance as an indication that he tvas an officer. 
He had stepped out from behind a piece of ruined wall, 
and with sword waving above his head, was rushing 
through the street, his men, though not thus incautiously 
exposing themselves, followed, darting from cover to 
cover, advancing towards the Montevideans. Flash after 
flash was seen, and report after report, was heard, but still 
the young officer kept on. 

A hum of admiration ran through the immense crowd 
gathered on the tops of the houses, and a few acclama- 
tions of loudly expressed approbation were indulged in, 
as if wrung from them by the galla,nt bearing ot their 
foe. 

Blount saw a beautiful young girl of about eighteen, 
with mellow, lustrous eyes, glowing with light, but with 
countenance pale as marble, approach in silence the stone 
balustrade, and gaze intently with outstretched neck and 
compressed lips in the direction of the officer. A shriek 
of anguish suddenly broke from her lips, and following 
her gaze he saw the young officer's plume sway backward 
and forward, but be did not fall. On he advanced still 
erect, and the red flash ^of the rifles could be seen gleam- 
ing all around him. 

A crowd had gathered around the young lady, who had 
fainted. Blount's sympathies had drawi^ his eaze to her. 
He now looked again in the direction of the skirmishers, 
but the i^ume was not to be seen. The young officer 
hscd disappeared. 
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** Where is he, Charley ?*' he exclaimed with deep in- 
terest, to Cloman. 

" Under cover," replied the other. " He seemed to 
stagger and some men rushing out carried him behind a 
wall. He waved his handkerchief this way, just a;s he 
disappeared.'' 

'* Thank God !'* ejaculated Blount. " Then he is safe. 
I wonder, Charley, if the young lady knew that he was 
borne under cover. I wish I could muster up a little 
Spanish, I would inform her.*' 

A tall, fine looking gentleman, dressed in black, now 
approached the midshipmen, and bowing, introduced him- 
self as their countryman. Doctor . 

Blount recognized the name and profession as pertain- 
ing to the gentleman, to whose house he Vas invited that 
night. He bowed in return. 

" I was just regrettinff," said Blount, '* my inability to 
speak Spanish. There is a young lady here, who seems 
interested in the fate of an officer, whom she no doubt 
supposes to have fallen. But my friend tells m6 that al- 
though wounded he is still alive and waved his handker- 
chief in this direction as he was borne by his men uader 
cover." 

'* To which side does he belong?" enquired the Doctor. 

** The Buenos Ayrean," replied Blount. 

** Ah !" exclaimed the Doctor. *' Then it must be Miss 
Carrera. Is it she who is yonder among that group of 
ladies ?" 

*' Yes," replied Blount. 

'* Then I will hasten to her with the good tidings," 
said the Doctor, leaving the midshipmen and walking to- 
wards the group of ladies. 

The skirmishers now could not be seen* They appeared 
to have advanced to close quarters, and continuous flashes 
and reports gleaming and rising from a cloud of smoke, 
would seem to afford evidence that they were hotly and 
closely engaged. 

A large body of men could be discerned approaching 
from the camp of Oribe. A gun a little to ihe right of 
Blount was fired from a low battery. Shortly after, issuing 
from the smoke, as if the gun had been the signal for their 
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recall, tke Montavideaa skirmishers appeared in retreat, 
but baiting under cover and firing at regular intervals as • 
their foes in pursuit iucautiously exposed themselves. 
Another gun from the fort checked the advance of the 
4atter. 

The skirmishers, now forming into line, marched clo^ 
up to the walls of the city, and were hailed with waving 
of handkerchiefs from the ladies and shouts of applause 
from the men. 

Blount's attention was attracted by five or six prisoners 
out of the line and in the rear of the advancing troops. 
He looked closely, and recognized the young officer who 
had so gallantly borne himself. He was staggering along 
with his chapeau drawn over his brows, the plume bro- 
ken, between two men who seemed to be supporting him. 

He felt a tight grasp upon his arm, and looking around 
he again saw the young lady who had exhibited such in- 
terest in the fate of the young officer, clinging to his arm 
as if for support, while her gaze had taken the same di- 
rection as his own. 

The young officer at this moment raised his eyes. A 
flush of joy passed over his pale countenance. He took 
off his chapeau and waved it. The lady returned it with 
her handkerchief, and he disappeared within the gate. 

She now seemed to awake to the consciousness of her 
position, and the impropriety she had been guilty of in 
taking a stranger's arm. With a blush she let it go and 

took Doctor 's, who was on the other side of her, 

to whom she spoke a few words in Spanish. 

" We had just come," said the latter to Blount, " to 
thank you for the information you gave regarding the 
safety of the young officer, who is the fianc^ of Miss Car- 
rera. She desires me to tell you this, as otherwise she 
could not forgive herself for the impropriety, though un- 
consciously committed, which she was led into py the 
surprise and emotion of the moment. I hope, gentleman, 
I shall see you both at my house this evening. I have 
already sent invitations to the schooner and frigate ; thoufh 
I hardly expect the officers of the latter wiU come this 
^oomy day." 

Blount and Glomao bowing, answered, ''that they 
5 
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woidd with pleasure avail themselves of the invitatioii,'' 
The Doctor walked away with his ccMnoanicxi, who bowed 
to the midshipmen as she accompanied him. 

** Is she not a beautiful creature, Harry ?'' said Cloman, 
when the party was a little distant, with admiration in bis 
look and manner. " She is the loveliest girl i ever saw." 

"Look out, Charley," said Blount, laughing. " There 
is no chance for you. Did you not hear the Doctor say 
she was engaged ?" 

"Yes," said Cloman— **a noble fellow he is, too, and 
worthy of her. But Harry I am not in love. . You know 
that this is the first specimen of Spanish beauty I have 
yet seen ; so you must allow for the effect of such love* 
uness in the exciting scene we have just witnessed." 

The advancing column of troops from the army of Oribe 
now reaching Newtown, had disappeared, as also the 
skirmishers who retreated after the gun from the battery 
upon them. 

The people were leaving the tops of the houses, and 
the midshipmen found themselves almost alone. It now 
atruck them in what an awkward predicament they had 
placed themselves. The house through which they had 
ascended was now no doubt occupied by its inmates, and 
the intrusion of strangers upon their privacy would b^, a 
liberty which Blount and Cloman felt no desire to take. 

" What shall we do, Harry ?" said the latter, laughing. 
'' Tou brought pie up here, and I trust to you to take me 
down again." 

'* Well, Charley," said Blount, laughing also, " I can 
see no better way than following in the wake of some 
party." 

** Bear a hand then," said Cloman. " For if you do 
not decide quickly we shall be the only ones up here." 

" Come along," said Blount— -observing a party of six 
or seven persons descending— -" let us take those for our 
pilots." 

"Agreed !" said Cloman, and they started to join them. 
They reached the steps as the last of the party descended, 
and foUowing, they soon found themselves in the street, 
having luckily met no one on their way ; the family either 
being out or engaged in other parts of the houae than 
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that which was thus made the means of egress to the mid- 
shipmen. 

Blount and Cloman were walking about the plaza, 
when a man, dressed in the garb of a bailor, accosted the 
latter — 

" The officer of the boat, Mr. Jenkins, wishes to see 
you, sir," said the man, touching his hat. 

" Dq you know what he wants, steward ?*' enquired 
Cloman. 

**The ship is going to sail in the morning, sir. I be- 
lieve the first lieutenant has sent for you," replied the 
steward. 

" To sail !" echoed Cloman. " Then there's an end to 
my liberty. Come along, Harry — diet's go to the boat." 

As they walked along, they met the stewards and ser- 
vants of the officers hurrying about with baskets on^ their 
arms, hunting up provisions and preparing stores for sea. 

When the midshipmen arrived at the boat, Cloman 
found a message from the first lieutenant, requiring his 
presence immediately on board, as the ship was to sail in 
the morning. 

*' You see, I have the luck of it, Harry," said Cloman 
discontentedly. " Hard at work ever since we have been 
here, and when I get permission to come on shore for a 
few hours, the ship sails. I wish to heavens the schooner 
was allowed another midshipman, I would apply for her; 
and then that tertuUia, as you call it, I shall miss that too! 
Good bye, Harry! I see the boys are all in the boat," 
he added, grasping the other's hand. ** We are bound 
for Rio, I expect. Drop me a few lines if you have a 
chance.". * 

•* Good bye," returned Blount, shaking his hand. '* The 
next time the frigate comes this way, I hope to see you 
aboard often." 

** I hope so too," said Cloman ; '*but that cursed launch 
is my bane. Good bye!" and he jumped into the boat. 

Blount stood watching his friend for a few moments, 
then calling for a shore boat, he jumped in and was soon 
alongside of the schooner. 

The same evening Blount and Stanly stood on the deck 
of the schooner, equipped and ready for the tertullia. Mr. 
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Marline had consented to look out for the watches, ao as 

to give them both an opportunity of going on shore, and 
Stanly had deferred writing his letter. 

They jumped into a boat and were soon at the landing. 
Blount in ascending the steps stumbled and liked to have 
fallen. A hand was extended grasping his arm, which 
supported him. 

" Look out, massa !" said a voice which Blount at once 
recognized as belonging to the unfortunate soldier of the 
morning, ** steps mighty slippery.** 

*' Thank you,*' said Blount, looking up laughing. " How 
is your foot, my lad?*' 

'* Golly, massa!" said the negro, ** mighty bad foot- 
dollar can*t heal.** 

Blount had related to Stanly the morning scene. " Why, 
snowball !** said Stanly, '' what are you doing out here ? 
Come a soldiering, hey !" 

** No massa !" answered the negro. " Come in ship 
from Old Virginny— capen leave me— got no money-— 
make me soger — almost choke me, massa !** and his voice 
grew husky with emotion. n 

** Perhaps you left the captain. Sambo?** said Stanly. 

'^ No, so help me dad, I didn't massa !** replied the negro. 
" Got plenty money — :what I want stay here for, massa?" 

" What part of Virginia do you live in ?** enquired 
Blount. 

^' Richmond, massa,** replied the negro. 

" Are you free ?'* continued Blount. 

'* Yes, massa,** replied he. 

" What*s your name?** said Blount. 

'' Thomas JelOTerson, massa,** said the negro, drawing 
himself up as if proud of his name. 

''A true Virginian, Blount, 1*11 swear it!** exclaimed 
Stanly, laughing heartily. '' His name would pass him 
current all the world over.** 

'* How do you like soldiering, Tom?** enquired Blount. 

** No like it at all, massa,** replied the negro. 

<' Would you like to ship aboard of a maa*-of-war ?" 
said Blpunt. 

** Like to wait on massa,** replied Tom, hesitatingly, 
as if there was something awful m the proposition. 
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■" Bat would you lilta to ship on board the ichocnierF" 
en qui red Blount. 

" On the schooner ! yes, luassal" exclaimed Tom joy- 
fully. ' ' I know de steward — he uy good times dere, not 
mucli work and plenty to eat." 

"You black glutton you!" said Stanly. "Did yon 
ever hear of Thomas Jefierson'a being a gormandizer, say, 
tell me?" 

"Masaa Jeff," replied Tom with a grin, "love good 
grub as well as any body." 

"Get out, you imp of darkness!" exclsumed Stanly, 
walking along the pier. " Come altmg, Blount, let's he 
going." 

" I will in a moment," returned Blount. " Tom I — 

" Massa !'* replied Tom. 

" I will apeak to the captain about yon," continued 
Blount, " and see what we can do for you. But Tom, 
come' here clo&e to me." Blount walked a little distance 
on the pier ; there was no one on the pier but himself, 
Stanly, the negro, and a sentry at the steps. So walkmg 
back some twenty yards from the steps, Blount stopped, 
waving his hand for Stanly to go on, and waited until the 
negro came up. 

"Tom !" whispered Blount, bending hia head down to 
• the negro's ear. 

vith an undefined 
iitions. 
an officer was ta- 

sd him." 

id Blount, eagerly. 

m?" said Blount, 
ig the hitherto un- 

Blount shuddered. "When,'" he enquired. 

" De day after de morrow, massa," replied Tcnn. " I 
hear sergeant say so." 

"Now Tom, you can go,." said Blount ; "but youmnat 
sot mention to any cme, what I have been talking to yon 
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about. There's a dollar for you ; I will see the captain to- 
morrow about you." 

"Thankee, massa," replied Tom, joyfully pocketing the 
dollar. " Me no say nothing." 

Blount walked away. He could not account to him- 
self for the impulse which had induced him to qnestioa 
the negro with regard to the probable fate of the young 
Buenoa Ayrean officer. 

Hia sympathies had been deeply enlisted by witness- 
ing the grief of the Signorita Carrera, and the gallant 
bearing of the officer had won his respect and admiration. 
He wished to know more of both, and it was a motive of 
curiosity more than any thing else, which suddenly 
pcompled him to make the enquiries he did. But now, 
on learning the sad fate which awaited the young officer, 
he shuddered and could hardly believe that such could be 
the intention of the government, but he immediately re- 
collected that he had been told that the war had been 
carried on without quarter, or if prisoners were taken, it 
was likely, if strong representations were not made iu 
their favor, that they would suffer that death in the city 
which they had escaped in the field. He was perplexed. 
He knew not what to do. He determined to make an 
effort to save him, but knew not what measures to take. 
" If I could speak Spanish." he thought to himself, " I * 
would seek his 1 
She must have si 
me inthe way ofi 
and with the a^ 
But unfortunatel; 
a dumb man. 
there's Stanly 1 t 
secret." He wa 
utes rejoined Sta 
wailing for him to come up. 

" What secrets had you and Thomas Jefl^rson to talk 
about i" enquired he, as Blount approached him. 

"Secrets which I wish to confide to you," returned 
Blount. 

"Well, what are they?" said Stanly. "Theymust be 
important, coming from such a distinguished personage " 
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Blonnt lelated to Stanly th« probable fate wfaich await- 
ed the young officer. He had already recounted the 
skirmish of the morning and the part the officer bore in it. 

" Probable !" said Stanly. "They will shoot him to a 
certainty. Well, Blount, what are you going to do ? It 
would be a sin and a shame to allow that poor fellow to be 
shot without making an effi3rt to rescue him, and that 
lovely girPs heart to be broke by witnessing his fate. I 
have seen her — she is a sweet girl. But what can we 
do, Blount ? You might aif well not have told me, if you 
cannot suggest some plan of action." 

" I have none myself," said Blount. " But may not 
the young lady assist us in the matter with her advice ? 
I cannot speak Spanish; suppose you call and have' a 
talk with her this evening?" 

** A good idea !" said Stanly eagerly. " I will go this 
moment. I will call for you and let you know what she 
says when I come to the Doctor's ;" and the young meit 
separated — Blount continuing on and Stanly hastily cross- 
ing over to a side street, into which he disappeared. 

Blount, when he entered Doctor 's house, which 

by the description of Stanly, he had no difficulty in find- 
ing, he met that gentleman ready at the door to receive 
him, and was ushered into the room where he was intro- 
duced to the hostess, a pleasant, agreeable and remarka- 
ble line looking woman. 

The room was a large one, holding with comfort and 
ease fifty or more persons, ladies and gentlemen, who 
were engaged in' dancing to the music of piano and guitar. 

Blount, on looking around, saw his captain, and found 
that himself and the latter were the only persons not danc- 
ing. 

Approaching, Blount accosted him — '* Do you not 
dance, sir?" 

** No," replied the captain. *' I leave that for you 
young people. Shall I get you a partner, Mr. Blount ? 
You must cultivate the ladies' acquaintance, that you 
may acquire the language. I have just been brushing up 
my Spanish myself.' Let me introduce you to some one." 

" Thank you, sir," replied Blount, '* I will, after this 
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dance, arail myself of your offer ; but can I request c^ 

you the favor of a few words in private ?'' 

" Certainly, sir/' replied captain Duncan, stepping back 
some distance from the dancers. ' 

Blount related to him that he bad met a negro on 
shore, who had represented himself as having been left 
by the master of a vessel, on sailing for the United States ; 
that the negro, without monev or means of support, had 
been thrown into jailr where he had enlisted and now was 
anxious to be shipped on boailS the schooner. 

'' Why did he not go to the consul," enouired captain 
Duncan, *' when he found that the ship baa sailed ?" 

'* I donH know, sir,'' replied Blount. ''But I presume 
he had hardly ever heard of one. He comes from 
Virginia, and no doubt was shipped for the cruise, and 
having his wages due, the captain left him on shore, to 
appropriate them to himself." 

* *' Well," replied captain Duncan, '' I will go and men- 
tion the matter to the doctor, and request him to find out 
the truth of the story, and if it tallies with the negro's^ 
I will demand his discharge." And the captain walked 
away in search of the doctor. 

Stanly at this moment entered the room. Blount caught 
his eye as he was paying his respects to the hostess, and 
beckoned to him. 

" Well, what success, Stanly ?" said he, observing that 
his air and manner were downcast. 

" No success at all," replied Stanly. '' It seems «he had 
no idea of the danger in which her lover was placed, and 
her only solicitude was, with regard to his wounds, 
which by some means or other, she found oiit were slight. 
When I opened to her the true danger to which he 
was subjected, the shock was too great— she fainted 
away; so I have come back as wise as I went. We 
must concoct together some plan to effect his escape ; for 
I am determined these bloody dagos shall not harm a hair 
of his head." 

'' It is truly unfortunate," said Blount. " I depended 
upon the lady for some suggestion— -but it canH be help* 
ed— you know Doctor . well — do you not Stanly ?'* 
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"Tea, pretty well," replied Stanly. "lam a great 
favorite of his." 

"Well," said Blount with eagerness, "the captain 
is now talking to him about the negro we met this even- 
ing. Ask the doct(»r as a personal favor to procure his dis- 
charge early in the morning. I havot a plan in my head, 
and if this, the first step be successful, I shall have high 
hopes of carrying it through altogether." 

" Well," replied Stanly, " I won't ask you what it is 
now, Blount, but in the morning I expect to be enlighted 
on the subject. So here goes, the captain has leift the 
doctor, now it is mj time," and he walked across the 
room. In a few seconds he returned. 

" Success ! Blount," said he rubbing his hands. " The 
doctor says he can easily get the discharge. I authorized 
him to pay for a substitute if he found any difficulty, 
and that settled the matter. He says the discharge shall 
be in the captain's hand by ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. Come, now let us take a dance. I will introduce 
you to any one you please ; I know every body here." 

" Thank you," replied Blount. " But I prefer not — ^you 
know I do not speak the language, aiid I do not feel in 
spirits to learn it this evening. I will slip out if you'll 
cover my exit." 

" Well," said Stanly, " if you are determined on going, I 
will assist you as well as I can. The dance has begun ; 
you have a good chance now." 

Blount walked softly to the door and was soon in the 
street. A quarter of an hour later he was on board the 
schooner. 

There is nothing which wins the respect, admiration 
and sympatliies of youth so much as courage. Blount had 
envied the young officer whom he had seen so gallantly 
advancing against the foe— a target for a hundred rifies. 
He watched the tall form, waving sword and sweeping 
plume as they appeared amid Uie flashes and smoke of 
the battle, and his heart beat bi^with emotions of admira- 
tion at the daring thus conspicuously displayed. From that 
moment the gallant soldier had excited an interest in his 
breast, which was strengthened by the open solicitude 
exhibited for his safety by the beautiful creature, to whom 
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his attention had been attracted on the top of the house* 
This interest had now doubly increased since he became 
aware of the sad fate to which the young officer was con- 
demned. 

There is a fascination to youth in danger, which arises 
in the pursuit of what he considers right, proper, and 
noble ; and it is with an ardor and an intensity of thought 
and energy not easily checked or overcome, that he per- 
severes, as long as hope lasts, to carry out his ends. 

Blount felt that it was a meritorious and noble act to res- 
cue the brave young officer from the fate which awaited 
him. His only crime had been, that in serving his country 
so well, he had made himself conspicuous in the sight of the 
enemy and called down their vengeance upon him. It 
was an act of humanity — an act of which his conscience 
approved, and for which his father, his respected and be- 
loved parent would praise him ^nd be proud. This "was 
sufficient ; his life was pledged in his own mind to the 
good or ill success of the undertaking. 

He walked the deck thinking what he should do. The 
discharge of the negro was secured. He thus had an ally 
who perhaps knew the place of confinement, the habits 
and individual characters of those likely to be on guard 
over the prisoners. He thought for awhile of attempting 
to bribe the negro, to endeavor to be posted over the pris- 
oner and then assist him to escape ; but his conscience 
rejected such a plan of action, both on account of the be- 
trayal of trust involved in it and the danger to which the 
negro would necessarily be subjected. He thought then it 
would be best to endeavor to get his discharge and then, 
avail himself of whatever information could be got from 
him. With this view he had spoken to the captain and 
afterwards to Stanly. Receiving the assurance from^ 
Stanly that the Doctor had spoken confidently of being 
successful in his efforts, he felt that he could do noth- 
ing more until he had ^ain' conferred with the negro, 
and from the information which might be gathered from 
him, form some plan of action. This was all he could do. 
There was but a da)' and a night before him, and he 
would have wished to employ the latter in effecting some- 
thing. But the discharge seemed to him to be the only 
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«taHing point, and this had not yet been gained. " Well, I 
will sleep on it," he thought to himself; "perhaps after 
a night's rest some happy plan may come to my mind," 
and he descended to the steerage. 

Next morning Blount watched eagerly from the deck 
for some evidence of the Doctor's having fulfilled his 
promise with regard to the discharge. 

About ten o'clock he discovered a shore boat approach- 
ing the ship, and his heart beat high with hope. It came 
alongside and the boatman handed up to him a sealed 
document. He looked at the superscription and saw that 
it was addressed to the captain. He felt a pang of disap- 
pointment, but recollecting that perhaps it might yet be 
the discharge, he called a quarter-master and dispatched 
it to the cabin* ~ • 

It was returned to him in a few moments with the seal 
broken, and he found it to be the discharge. He imme- 
diately went to the steerage to see Stanly. 

" Well, Stanly," said Blount, "I am now ready to con- 
verse with you about our plan to effect the escape of the 
Buenos Ayrean officer. Come, get up, and let's have a 
talk on the subject." 

"I'm all attention," replied Stanly, springing up from 
the locker on which he was recliniDg. " By-the-bye, has 
the Doctor sent off Thomas Jefferson's discharge?" 

"I have it," said Blount, showing it to him; "and it is 
in relation to it, that I want to speak to you. You know, 
Tom told me he had overheard the sergeant say that 
the poor fellow would be shot to-morrow — so we have no 
time to lose. The plan I propose is this: I will goon 
shore, seek Tom out, he must have been already dis- 
charged from duty, and with him I will settle upon some 
plan of action. He knows the soldiers, and perhaps may 
bribe one to assist us." 

"By heavens, I have it!" exclaimed Stanly, suddenly 
jumping up on his feet. " I have a better plan than 
that. You have the discharge— ten to one neither Tom, 
the sergeant, lieutenant or captain of his company, who- 
ever he may be, knows anything of it. Now, suppose 
you see Tom, get him to volunteer, if it is not his turn, to 
keep watch over the prisoner. You have his discbarge 
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dated this momiDg. The prisoRer escapes, and Tomtocr. 
They come on board here. If they find out that the latter 
is here, they will demand him. We will show the dis- 
charge dated this morning ; that will save him. As for 
the prisoner, if you once get him aboard, all Montevideo 
could not force the captain to give him up ;^-besides, 
the Carreras are of some consequence here among the 
forei^ residents and the citizens, thoi^h not much known 
by the military, so if the poor fellow escapes, there will 
not be much Aiss made about it." 

''Capital! Stanly, capital!" exclaimed Blount. "You 
hfive a head." 

** So has a goose ! — ^not much of a compliment, Blount," 
returned Stanly. " But do you think the plan feasible ?" 

** Certainly I do," replied Blount. " I feel confident of 
success. Now for the shore — ^will you come with me ?" 

<« No— I will save myself up for the night," said Stanly. 
" It won't do for both of us to be out of the schooner so 
much ; besides I feel rather duU from being up so late last 
night. I came on board at one in the morning." 

" Well, good day — ^I will be on board as soon as I can 
arrange matters with Tom," said Blount, ascending the 
ladder. 

He jumped into a boat and was rowed on shore. On 
ascending to the top of the landing he looked around but 
could see nothing but a crowd of citizens. The morning 
drill had not yet taken place ; so there were none of the 
squad of the previous morning on the pier but a sentry, 
who walked to and fro in front of the lahdin?. He waited a 
few minutes, leaning against the wooden railing which ran 
around the pier, in hopes that Tom might mak:e his ap- 
pearance ; but he came not. Looking around, be hap- 
pened to cast his eyes up the street, when he saw the un* 
mistakeable form of the negro in his tights, walking up the 
street with his back towards him. Blount started after 
and soon overtook him. 

" Tom !" exclaimed Blount. 

" Massa !". replied Tom. 

"Follow me, Tom," continued Blount, passing by him. 

" Yes, massa," returned Tom. 

Blount walked towards a store where his mess was in 
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the h^t of dealiag* It was a Urge store, and oa walk* 
iDg in Blouat accosted the clerk, who was au English* 
ittdin:—'^ Mr. Johnson/' said he, ''I want to have a few 
words in private with this man." Tom stood at the door 
looking in. ''Can yon ^ve me a place where I will not 
be interrupted ?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied the clerk ; " walk to the back 
part of the store— you will not be disturbed there." 

Blount beckoned to Tom, who entered, and passing 
tfaroqgh a lane which was lined on. either side with bar- 
rels and bales, arrived at the farther end of the store. A 
small window afforded some light. Here he stopped. 

'* Come here, Tom," said be, *' I want to talk to you." 

*' Yes, massa," said Tom, approaching him. 

" I have got your discharge in my pocket, Tom," said 
Blouat. '' Now tell me, do you want to ship on board 
the schooner or go back to Virginia?". 

"Old Virginny, massa!" exclaimed Tom, with a cry 
'of delight, jumping up from the floor with joy. '' Got old 
mam and dad at home— so glad at see me;" and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Blount was afifected ; the poor fellow's delight at the 
prospect of going to Virginia, brought to his«mind his own 
home, and for a moment he felt inclined to indulge in the 
thoughts thus suddenly aroused ; but checking the desire, 
he recalled himself to the present and to the prosecution 
of the object he had in view. 

"Well, Tom, I promise you," said Blount, "that you 
shall go home in the first vessel that sails from the port, 
on one condition." 

" What I do, massa," enquired the negro joyfully. " I 
do anything for good massa." 

" m tell you what you must do; Torn*" said Blount. 
" Do you know the officer I was talking to you about last 
night ?" 

" Sure I do, massa, I guard him last night," replied Tom. 

" You did !" exclaimed Blount, hardly able to conceal 
his delight. 

" Sure I did," answered Tom, confidently. 

" Well Tom, will you guard him to-iugbt?" enquired 
Blount. 

6 
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" M assa say he got de discharge ?" said Tom doubt ingly. 

" Yes— *but suppose I had not the discharge, would you 
guard him to-night ?" continued Blount 

** Massa sergeant say t go on twelve o'clock)'' answered 
Tom. ** But massa give me discharge and I no go on." 

<< Now, Tom," said Blount, ** listen to me: I will send 
you to Virginia and give you fifly dollars, if you go on 
guard over the prisoner, watch your chance, and bring 
him to me at the comer of this street." 

The negro's countenance which had been ananated 
with joy at the prospect of reaching home, fell at the an*' 
nouncement of this proposition. 

"But dey shoot me, massa," he exclaimed starting 
back in terror—" dey shoot poor nigger!" 

" No," said Blount, " you must come along with him 
too, and I will take you both on board the schooner." 

"But, massa, mighty bad way," continued Tom. 
** 'Spose dey find me out when I go, and nab me?" 

" I will show them your discharge," saidBlount. " They 
shan't hurt you, Tom— I will see to that." 

"Well, massa," said Tom, hesitatingly; "you send 
me home— you give me Mty dollars ?" 

" Yes," returned Blount, " I will send you home, and 
put fifty dollars in your hand." 

" But how, massa," said Tom, still hesitating, "you 
pass sentry on de bridge ? He got order to let no one 
pass but foreign officers and men. I been dere myself." 

" That can all be avoided," said Blount. " I will have 
a cloak ready, which I will throw over the prisoner, and 
a pea-jacket and a tarpaulin hat for you." 

" Golly, massa," said Tom with a grin, " I ain't had no 
hat for a long time, I wonder how he feel ?" 

" Well, Tom, the hat and pea-coat shall belong to you," 
said Blount. " Now, what do you say ? will you do what 
I have told you ?" 

" Where massa be?" enquired the negro. 

" Here," replied Blount, "in front of this store. Is it a 
good place ?" 

" Dark night now, massa," said Tom. " Sentry no see 
in de dark—- bery good place. I come here one o'docki 
massa— you be here ?" 
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" Yes," returned Blount. " Now go, Tom. Here's 
something for you. Buy a pipe and some tobacco in the 
store, light it and walk out." 

" Yes, massa," said Tom, pocketing the money and 
walking to the front of the store. 

Blount remained where he was, plunged in thought. ' 

He had first thought it a matter of considerable impor* 
tance, to leath where the prisoner was incarcerated, and 
hoped, having obtained that knowledge, with tBe assist* 
ance of Tom to have effected the escape. He had ex- 
pected to have incurred some risk, some danger, perhaps 
be forced to Rght his way. But now the whole plan was 
changed, all violent and extraordinary measures were cast 
aside, and he had simply to wait until the prisoner was 
brought to him, and then disguising, conduct him to the 
boat. Everything seemed so simple, so plain, that in his 
mind, he could not have a doubt of success. He thought 
for a moment of recalling the negro and questioning him 
with regard to the place of the prisoner's confinement, but 
looking down the store he saw that he had gone, and he 
felt it might excite remark if he was seen with him again. 
. This point, of having some knowledge of the location 
and compartments of the prison, seemed to him now, to 
be one of great importance. ** Suppose," he thought to him- 
self, *' Tom is not stationed immediately over the prisoner, 
perhaps there may be another sentry, one before the door 
of the officer's cell, and the other at the entrance to the 
prison. How could I be so forgetful ? But the negro," 
he thought again, " did not seem to think that there would 
be any difficulty in the way. If there were another sen- 
t^, he would certainly have mentioned it. The prison 
must be at the barrack, or otherwise how could these sol- 
diers, whose duties seem to be connected with this part 
of the city, have charge of him ? It must be some single 
apartment, perhaps the one I saw with a conical roof as 
I came up near the barrack,, with a sentry pacing in front 
of it. I will go out any way and take a good look at it 
in case of accident, then go aboard and talk to Stanly, he 
knows all about the city. 

He walked down the store-— when he reached the door 
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a Bttdden tbougbt »tnide him that perhaps the clerk might 
giTe the information he required. 

" Can you tell me, Mr. Johnson/' said he to the clerk 
iKrho was at the desk behind the counter, *' what small 
house that is near the barracks, with a sentry always 
walking before it. It stands alone on the right hand side 
coming up from the landing r" 

** That, sir," replied the clerk raising his head, << is a kind 
of a jail, and sometimes they use it as a lock-up house. 
But usually when you see a sentry there, there is some 
fellow to be shot. They take him away from the barracks 
and put him there with a sentry over him as a guard. 
We call that the condemned house, here. Is there a sen* 
try there now?'* 

" Yes," said Blount, " I saw one as I came along." 

^' Well, you may depend upcm it," said Mr. Johnson, 
•* that some fellow is to be shot. They never have a 
sentry on any other occasion, but bar and bolt the door 
if theY take any one up in the night for disorderly con- 
duct." 

Blount was satisfied. He walked out of the store and 
proceeded to the landing, where there were a number of 
persons collected, walking about the bridge. He placed 
himself in a position and took a good view of the barracks 
and the small jail, which he had now no doubt in his 
mind, contained tbe prisoner. 

The place where he stood was about half way between 
the shore and the end of the bridge. To his left there 
was a little bay, making up a short distance into the city, 
enclosed between the bridge he was on and a point which 
jutted out some fifty yards behind him. This point was 
a bathing place for the inhabitants. It reached within 
a cable's length of the schooner as she rode at anchor. 
On the right, there was another and more spacious bay, 
semicircular, which was the harbor proper, though men- 
of-war vessels of small draft only, laid farther off. The 
land, after taking this semicircular sweep, ran past the 
foot of the mount to another point ; so that the whole 
harbor might be said to be in the shape of a horse shoe, 
with one leg broken off near the curve, the long one ended 
in the point at the foot of the mount, about a mile from 
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the city, and the other in the bathing point about a hun- 
dred yards from the same. 

The bridge on which Blount was standing extended 
parallel, but not so far out as the bathing point, forming 
between it and the peninsular a harbpr for boats^. Blount 
saw that the barracks ran a little behind and to the left 
of the smaU jail, which was the object of his attention, 
and he observed that the store which he had just left was 
in front an4 to the right of it, the jail affording something 
of a cover for one going from the latter to it. 

The s-tore was about twenty yards from the jail, and 
before it there was a roofed porch of shingles, supported 
by wooden columns. 

He thought that it was the best spot that could be 
selected; besides, the boat might approach some dis- 
tance up the bridge, and they could jump in it this side of 
the sentry. But looking down and seeing the number 
of boats below him, crowded together, he gave up the idea 
of bringing the boat nearer than the end of the bridge, 
the usual landing. The sentry could have no suspicion 
of hioQ, and his companions being diy;uised as officers, 
or his own men,, would not pay much attention to them. 
He knew too, that the Montevideans had always been 
particular in avoiding aU difficulties with foreigners, and 
it was likely that a sentry at a point so much frequented 
by them, had been instructed not in any way to interfere 
or molest them. 

He had done now all that he could do, his plan was 
laid, and he must wait until night to see. the accomplish- 
ment of it. He jumped into a shore boat and was rowed 
to the schooner. 
6* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I am here with my heavy chains, 
Must I pine in my fetters here ?" 

The night was calm, soft and pleasant. It was bright 
starlight, but darkness dwelt in the streets and about the 
pier. It seemed as if the starlight which came strug- 
gling through the dewy atmosphere, had encountered 
and been thrown back by the heavy gloom which had 
settled upon the city, so little did it affect the darkness 
of the night below. But looking above, the scene was 
gorgeous and beyond description. 

With vibratory motion the stars undulated in the firma- 
ment, seemed to float in the blue ether, and shed liquid 
beams to the humid atmosphere. Here and there were ma- 
gellan clouds, some dark as a misty veil, half obscured the 
struggling starlight which broke through their sutfaces, 
others as snow fla^s, lay along the sky motionless, and 
from the glassy waters of the harbor the whole heavens 
were reflected, mirrored in the breathing swell which rose 
and fell, reflecting and refracting the starlight which un- 
dulated so gently within its depths. 

The schooner, like some leviathan, rested motionless 
upon the water and the mirrored sky. Her dark hull 
casting a shadow all around her, and the dim tracery of 
her rigging appearing like spider lines in the darkness 
of the night. 

It was midnight when Blount and Stanly jumping into 
a small copper boat which was brought to the side by the 
quarter-master, shoved off from the schooner, and taking 
the oars commenced pulling on shore. 

" The night favors us, Blount,'* said Stanly, as he lei- 
surely dipped his oar in the water. *' What, between the 
sky and the water, we have a double share of light here, 
but it seems black enough ashore as if it favored our un- 
dertaking." 

" It is a lovely night, Stanly," said Blount, " but I must 
confess I am not in the vein to enjoy it. It indeed favors 
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US, but the blackest would be the most beautiful night 
to me no^." 

"And to me," said Stanly, giving away. But hist! 
Blount — ^lay on your oars a bit." Blount rested on his 
oar. '^ You have got the cloak, pea-coat, hat and cap. 
How shall we get them past the sentry ?" 

'* I will wear the cloak," said Blount, ** and carry the 
hat under it. You take the pea-coat and stuff the cap in 
the pocket." 

** A good plan," said Stanly. " Give way ; let us get 
on shore now." 

A few minutes and they were at the landing. They 
hauled the boat a little on one side, so as not to block up 
the way to the steps, and making it fast to a pile, com- 
menced putting on the pea-coat and cloak and concealing 
the hat and cap which they had brought. This being 
done, with the boat hack Blount hauled the stern of the 
boat to the steps and jumped out, he was followed by 
Stanly. 

They passed in silence by the sentry who was walking 
in front of the landing, and sauntered along the bridge. 

Every thing was quiet. An occasional nail from some 
Bhip and the working of the oars in the ruUocks of some 
boat might now and then be heard, but all else was still, 
and the swell from the harbor as it struck the shore could 
be heard with a ceaseless wash for some distance around. 

The midshipmen walked carelessly along until they 
reached the store, when leaping under the porch they 
both simultaneously turned around and looked in the di* 
rection of the jail. 

A dim, shadowy form, or at least their fancy made 
them think so, walked up and down before it. 

"We have come rather soon, Blount, I am afraid," 
whispered Stanly. 

"Better soon than late," replied Blount, in the same 
low tone. " He said one o'clock, but I know the nature 
of a negro. As soon as all is quiet and he sees a good 
opportunity he will come. It was for that reason I want- 
ed to get here so early." 

" By heavens you are right," whispere^ftBtanly-— *< I 
see some one coming this way. Keep close to the house." 
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'The midshipmen drew back clo6e to the hocue, their 
eyes straining to pierce the darkness in the dii^ction in- 
dicated. 

'^ There r* whispered Stanly, pointing to the guard* 
house, *' don't you see something this side of the jail ?'' 

'* Yes/* returned Blount, " I see it now. Have you 
your pistols and dirk ready ? He seems to be coming this 
way.'* 

A form now could distinctly be perceived approaching 
the store. Slowly and cautiously it came as if in search 
of somethmg. 

The midshipmen muffled themselves, their heads in 
particular, so that nothing white might be exposed, their 
collars or the bosoms of their shirts, and pressed close 
against the wall. 

The object of their apprehensions could not now be 
more than six or seven yards fron^them. It appeared to 
be bending down and peering under the porch. 

" Stanly,'* whispered Blount, bending his head down 
to the other's ears, '^ it is the sergeant. If he come under 
the porch we must secure him, even if we have to cut him 
down. Are you ready?'* 

Blount's hand was pressed by Stanly in token of as* 
sent, and he released his arm from the cloak. 

The sergeant now was just outside of the porch, he had 
stopped and was looking under it. It was evident now 
to the midshipmen that he had discovered something — 
though by his hesitation, they judged that he was not 
aware of their presence ; that he was in a state of doubt 
as to what the dark appearance was. 

After remaining for a few seconds in his bent position 
peering under the porch, the sergeant rose and advanced 
within it, when Blount slowly and cautiously dropped the 
cloak from his body. *' Now, Stanly," whispered he, 
and he suddenly swung it over the man's head. Stanly, 
at the same time rushing out, grasped him around the 
body, pinioning his arin» to his side, and Blount caught 
him around the throat. 

The sergeant taken by surprise, endeavored to cry out, 
but the toiMB of his voice were almost lost withm the 
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clo«k« St&l (snough noise was made, however, to make 

Blount fearful that he might be heard at the barracks. 

** Speak to him, Stanly," said Blount, '< and tell him 
we will drive our daggers to his heart if he makes a noise." 

The sergeant appeared to be a strong man, and he 
struggled hard in the grasp of the midshipmen.' But 
Blount, also, was strong for his age, and had him by the 
throat, whilst Stanly kept his arms pini<med. 

Stanly spoke to him in Spanish, but still the man strug- 
gled, when Blount inserted his dagger through the cloak 
and stuck it slightly in his arm, and Stanly again speak- 
ing to him, he became quiet. 

The sound of feet were now heard approaching, ** We 
are discovered," said Stanly. '* I hear some one coming. 
Shall I drive my dirk into this fellow ?" 

'^ Hold !" said Blount, who had his face turned in the 
direction of the jail — 7 there are two, perhaps they may 
be Tom and the prisoner. It is," he joyfully exclaimed. 
'* H<dd fast, Stanly, I see the glimmer of brass buttons 
and a form walking slowly beside them." 

filoimt whistled softly, the figure started and walked 
hastily to the porch, then a voice was heard, '* massa ?" 

" Tom," returned Blount. " Is it ail right ?" 

'' Yes, massa," replied Tom, drawing his breath heavily. 
V Here de officer. But what you got dere ?" 

^* The sergeant, Tom," said Blount. ** Come here and 
take hold of him." 

''Golly massa, no!" exclaimed the ^negro, jumping 
hack in affright. The Spaniard, who kept behind Tom, 
seeming to perceive what was wanting, jumped before 
him and grasping the sergeant around the neck, aaid <* I 
take Signor !" 

'< Gome hercj you scoundrel," said Blount angrily to 
the negro. ' * Do you want to be shot ?" 

** No, massa," replied Tom, approaching, his teeth 
knocking together. 

** Then catch bold of the seigeant around the body," 
said Blount, *^ and keep hie arms down." 

« Yes, massa," replied Tom, doing what be was bid 
with evident retuctance. 
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" Speak to this fellow, now," said Blonnt to Stanly, 
'* and tell him we are going to gag and bind him, and if 
he makes a noise threaten that you will kill him." 

Stanly spoke to him. Blount put his hand under the 
cloak and took off the belt and other equipments of the 
sergeant. 

'' Bring him to this post, Tom," said he. 

Tom backed him to the post. ** Hold him tight now," 
said Blount, " around the body. Let me have his hands," 
and he lashed the sergeant's hands together, and then 
took several turns around the post. *' Now draw the 
cloak off, Tom." The doak was thrown off. 

*' Can you ^x a gag, Stanly?" enquired Blount. 

" Yes," replied Stanly ; " but where shall I get one ?" 

** We'll have to break his sword and take the pummel ;" 
and Blount took the sword and broke it across his knee : 
it made no noise. 

** Soft iron that, Blount," said Stanly, taking the pum- 
mel. ** We'll soon stop this fellow's jaw now. Here snow- 
ball, look in his pocket and see if he has a sweat rag." 

** Yes, massa, I see one to-day," said Tom, who now 
had seemed to have got rid of his awe of the sergeant, 
and he drew a thick cotton handkerchief from the ser- 
geant's pocket. 

** That will do," said Stanly, feeling it and making it 
fast to the gag; "now open his mouth;" 

The sergeant^as if he had given up all hope of escape, 
and knew what was required of him, opened his mouth 
—the gag was put into it and made fast to the post, 
bringing the head close against it. 
* " Golly!" said the negro, who seemed now to be en- 
joying the turn affairs had taken, '' massa, sergeant no 
want stock now, him head high nuff-r-I like to see he 
order arms,^' and he laughed. 

" Silence, you black rascal," said Stanly, striking him 
with his fist. " Keep silence, do you hear ?" 

" Yes, massa," said Tom, not a whit disturbed by the 
blow — which lighted upon that part which is proverbially 
almost insensible to pain — ^the head. 

" Speak to the officer, Stanly," said Blount, ** and tell 
him what to do. Speak low, and do not call him an officer, 
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lor this seigeant vrill blow all in the raoraing, and we 
must mystify him as much as we can." 

Stanly drew the oficer aside, and Blount taking the 
tarpaulin placed it on Tom's head. '< Golly, massa!'' was 
hia ejaculation, but a ** keep silence '' from Blount check- 
ed and held him mute. He handed him the coat and told 
him to put it on. 

Stanly now came up. ** Give him the cloak and cap, 
Stanlyj" said Blount, *' and let us go. If that fellow at 
the, wharf tries to stop us, we must pitch him overboard 
or carry him off with us. You take the officer's arm.'' 

It had been so dark that nothing of the officer whom 
they had rescued could be seen but the general outlines 
of his form. He had no hat, and but the glimmer of a few 
buttons were visible to Blount. He recollected him how- 
ever from the slight glance he had in the morning. He 
was now muffled in the cloak, and had on a cap with a 
gold band around it, and Blount felt confident from his 
appearance, that unless the sentry's suspicions were 
aroused, that there would be no danger of detection. 

'' Take his arm, Stanly," said Blount, *' and walk be- 
hind me. Come here Tom, and walk by me, and mind, 
don't you open your lips." 

*' No, massa," replied Tom. 

There was nothing to be heard but the ceaseless wash 
of the waters against the shore ; and Blount emerging from 
the porch of the store walked to the bridge with Tom be- 
side him. He walked steadily past the sentry, (who 
seemed to look hard at Tom, making that worthy tremble 
with apprehension/) to the steps, and descending jump- 
ed into the boat— Tom followed. He heard the sentry 
and Stanly speaking above and he was about to rush up 
the steps when he heard ''Buenos noches officiales" from 
the sentry, and a moment after Stanly and his companion 
appeared at the foot of the steps. 

" Jump in," said Blount, " and let's get out of this." 

Stanly jumped in and the officer followed. " Get out 
of this, you black lubber," said Stanly to Tom, who had 
taken an oar, " and let me pull." . 

" Hold! Stanly>" said Blount, " let him pull. If the 
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Miitrjr see «a pnlKng the negro, he i;rill know there is 

something wrong. Let the negro pnll both oars." 

'' Right, Blount/' mid Stanly, *' I had forgot. Here 
Thomas, take the oars J' 

Biount shoved the boat off, and Tom proved that he had 
been somewhere besides mi dry land by the use which he 
made of the oars. 

The night was still calm, but in the east there was a 
bright hazy appearance^ which betokened the twilight of 
the moon. 

'' It is later tiian I thought,'' said Blount with anima- 
tion, seeing the wharf left belund them. <' The moon will 
soon be up. By-the*bye, Stanly, what were you and the 
sentry talking about ?" 

** He wuited to know," replied Stanly, ' Vhere our com- 
panions came from. He said two came ashore and now 
there were four* I told him that one was an officer for 
whom I had come on shore, and that the other was your 
servant; he seemed satisfied. I was rather frightened 
myself at first, but now we are safe ; there's the schooner," 
and he spoke a few words in Spanish to the c^cer. 

The prisoner had not yet spoken a word, but when 
Stanly addressed him, he caught his and Blountls hands 
and pressed them to his heart, which Blount felt beating 
with emotion. Blount returned the pressure. The officer 
made no answer to Stanly, but leaned back after this ac^ 
knowledgment of gratitude in silence against the boat. 

** Boat-a-hoy !" was the bail from the schooner. 

*' No, no," answered Blount. 

A li^t appeared at the gangway « The boat came 
alongsidey and jumping out, Blount helped the young offi- 
cer up \q>09i the deck and shook him warmly by the hand 
as if to welcome him. It was returned with redoubled 
pressure, said Biount saw by the light of the lantern, his 
fine but pale countenance, ezpi^essive of de^ emotion, 
whilst his eyes glistened with something like tears. 

** Any one on deck, quarter-master ?" enquired Blount. 

** No, sir," replied the quarter-master. ** Mr. Marline 
turned in half an hour ago, sir.'* 

" WeU, drop the boat and make her faiA astern," said 
Blount. 
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^Ay-*ayB, air,'' replied the quarier-m aster. 

** Staaly/' £aid Biouot, *' take our fries d below and 
giy« him my haoamock^ { will torn in on the lockers." 

" Very weii," said Stanly, speaking to the officer who 
again came, and taking Blount's hand, pressed it to his 
breast. 

Blount was atfected at this mark of gratitude, aod witfa 
cordial and ^endiy warmth shook bis hand. 

Stanly took the officer by the arm, and they desceonded 
to the steerage. 

" Tom," said Biount, when they had disappeared, ** you 
must find a soft plank to rest on until morning. You can 
sleep on deck or below, as you please." 

"I sleep below, massa," said Tom, "I safe there." 

** Very weii,^ said Blount. *' Quarter-master?" 

** Sir," replied the quarter-master. 

*' Find a birtli for this man," said Blount. ^' Look out 
for him quarter-master; he is a worthy fellow." 

" Ay*-— aye, sir," replied the quarter-master, " I'll make 
snug till morning, sir." 

Blount turned and walked aft. He could not help feel- 
ing a glow of gratification at wliat he had done. The 
young and gallant officer had been rescued from death, 
and a lovely girl had been saved from a.misfortunie which 
would have made life full of gloon* to htr, even if- she 
bad survived the ^rst shock. 

But now, that all had been accomplished, lie thought 
to himself, what reasons should he assign to the tcsgptam, 
lor thus interfering with the authorities on ehose :&nd 
bringing of a prisoner to the ship. He had in&Hrmed the 
£r8t lieutenant of the true state o^ afiaiza. He luul.lHSQn 
obliged to do this, Uiat he and Study mi^t he relieved 
from their watches, end he able to getlhelK);|t at tfa% Jate 
hour required. Marline's sympathies had beenenlii^, 
and he entepsdwith spirit into the plans of .the tnidabif)* 
men, promising to do eveory thing in iiis power to foriicard 
them. 

Blount beard a step in the-steerage hatch, the next mo- 
ment the individual he was just thinking of, aj^eaced and 
walking up caught l^m by the hand^ 

" Well, Mr. Blount," said he with an affectation of 
7 
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gravity, which his maimer belied, ** what do you meacB 
by bringing off these shore fellows to the schooner ? Did 
you meet with much difficulty ? are you or Stanly hurt ?" 

" No, sir," replied Blount, " not a scratch," and he re- 
lated to Marline the whole affair. 

<' It was weU planned and well carried out, Mr. Blount," 
said Marline, " but I doubt very much whether you would 
have succeeded any where else but here at Montevideo. 
You have, however, saved the poor fellow's life between 
you, and that of itself is sufficient. But what do you in- 
tend to do with him now, that you have hira on board. 
It won't do to send him to Oribe, for that would be break- 
ing; our neutrality. It is bad enough to be rescuing a 
prisoner and bribing a sentry, but to add to the force out- 
side the services of this dare devil,^ you have informed 
me he is, would be taking too much upon ourselves. We 
will be obliged to keep both him and the negro close, 
or we will have the authorities off here demanding them. 
The sergeant and sentry at the wharf will be telling their 
stories, which will give them a true idea of the persons 
engaged in it, and the means by which the escape was ^ 
effected. To-morrow morning they will know as well 
as we do that they are both here, and that you and Stanly 
brought them off." 

'* Here lies the difficulty, sir/' said Blount. ^' I have 
been thinking, sir, whether I should make a report of the 
whole matter to the captain." 

" Don't trouble yourself about that," said Marline. " I 
will inform the captain, but not officially. You must teU 
your inend to keep out of sight, down below, during the 
day, and the captain will not rect^nize him. He would 
be sorry indeed,-if you had acted otherwise than you have 
dont. But you must let him know nothing officially. 
The difficulty to my mind, is what we shall do with the 
young man. He can remain here, it is true, if he want's 
to* You had better talk with him to-morrow* By-the- 
bye, the darkey intends to ship, I suppose ?^' 

'< No, sir," replied Blount. '' I promised to have him put 
on board some vessel bound to the United States. He 
seems anxious to get home, and I had to spur him up 
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Kti with that promise, to make him enter with sjarit into oor 
Did plans." 

" Well," said Marline, " there will be no difficulty in 
tbat^-there is a barque going to-morrow—- you can send 
him in her, and the sooner you do so the better." 

*' I will go aboard of her in the morning, sir," said 
Blount, '' and have a talk with the captain about him." 

" It would be best to do so," said Marline. ^* But where 
have you stowed your friend ?" 

'* In my hammock, sir," replied Blount. 

'* Well, you -had better take a birth in the ward room," 
said Marline, " until you can make other arrangements 
for his comfort." 

** Thank you, sir," said Blount-— "but I have something 
of a fieldbed on the lockers and will be quite comfortable." 

** Well,- good-night," said Marline, "I must turn in," 
and he stept within the hatch. 

The moon had now arisen, paling the golden hues of 
the stars, and pouring its radiance upon the waters like a 
shower of light. The air had grown cooler, and Blount 
felt fatigued <with the bodily and mental exertion he had 
undergone. He threw himself upon the trunk of the 
schooner, wrapping himself up in his cloak, to pass in 
thought or doze away the hours until four o'clock. 

It was a bright morning. Blount and Thomas Jefferson 
were in the boat alongside. Stanly stood at the gangway 
looking into the boat. 

" Good-bye, massa," said Tom to Stanly, as Blount or- 
dered the boat to shove off. 

" GkKxl-bye, snowball," said Stanly. "You must seek 
a birth in the militia when you ^et to Virginia." 

The boat shoved off, and passing under the stern of the 
schooner, pulled in the direction cu a barque, which hove 
to with her main topsails to the mast, seemed waiting for 
her about a quarter of a mile off. 

Tom was clothed in a neat sailor's rig— -black glossy 
tarpaulin, blue pea-coat and trousers, with a pair of thick 
shoes on his feet, and instead of a leather stock, had a 
black silk handkerchief tied loosely around hi» neck, over 
which the broad collar of a sailor's frock fell. His coua- 
tenance was expressive of delight. His eyes, Hke the 
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white of ati e^ with a dark spot in the middle of tb^m, 
'wandered from his clothes to the barque, as if he was in 
doubt which to admire the most. 

'' Way enough \" exclaimed Blount, as he approached 
the barque ; ** look out forward for the line." 

The line was caught, and the boat swung alongside. 
The captain of the ship stood at the gangway. 

'* This is the man I spoke to you this morning about, 
captain," said Blount. 

" Let him come aboard, sir," replied the captain, ** I am 
about to fill ftvay." 

"Good-bye, Tom," said Blount, shaking the negro's 
hand. 

" Good-bye, massa," returned the negro, the tears falling 
down his cheeks ; *' you been mighty good to poor nigger 
— God will bless you, massa," and he caught hold of the 
man rope and stepped on the side cleets of the barque. 

*' Good-bye, Tom," said Blount, affected at the negro's 
emotion, as he shoved off; "I will see you again when 
I return home." 

The barque filled away and stood out of the harbor. 
' Blount on reaching the schooner went to the steerage 
and saw the officer, whose name, he now learned from 
Stanly, was *^Aguilla," sitting at the table taking his 
breakfast, and he thought he had never seen a finer look- 
ing man. His features were regular; fine, high, but nar- 
row forehead, large black eyes, and a complexion which, 
though it was a shade dark, was pure enough for a fe- 
male. His beard grew.naturaUy, he had never shaven, 
and it was long, soft and silky. There was a high-toned 
expression in his countenance, and an ease in his manner 
which marked the periect gentleman. His countenance 
was now a little capewom, his lips slightly pale, and he 
seemed to have no appetite. 

" Perhaps, Stanly," suggested Blount, who was pressing 
him to eat, ** he may have some wound, which pains him ; 
I know that he was wounded yesterday." 

Stanly spoke to him in Spanish. *' H« says, Blount," 
.said Stanly, *' thai he has a ballet in his arm which paioa 
fakn somewhat." 

*' Where is the doctor V* enquired Blount, jumping up 
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frcHn the table. ''I ^ill go and see him/' and be waljc^d 
into the ward-room. The doctor was there, and Blount 
explaining what the matter was, he came into the steer- 
age and accosted the young officer. 

"Stanly," whispered Blount, ** let's leave them alone 
and go on deck — ^I have no fancy for surgical operations. 
The doctor speaks Spanish, and the poor fellow will feel 
better alone with him." 

'* Agreed !" said Stanly, and they ascended to the deck. 
They saw the captain wadking tife starboard side and they 
crossed over to port. 

" Your protege, Mr. Blount," said the captain walking 
up and down, "is well on his way down the river, the 
barque is almost hull down." 

" Yes sir," replied Blount, " she has wind and tide in 
her favor, and is a fast sailer, the captain told me." 

" Why did not the negro want to ship?" enquired the 
captain. ' 

" I don't know, sir," replied Blount. " He seemed 
anxious to get home. He has got enough of soldiering 
aad sailoring both, I think." 

. " Yes, and he will brag of it to his dying day," said the 
captain. 

The doctor examined the wound and extracted the ball 
from the arm of AguiUa. He felt r'tlieved immediately, 
and the wound rapidly healed. 

. Although it was well known on sh6re, by whose assist- 
ance the prisoner had escaped, and that he was on board 
the schooner, yet no demand had been made on the cap- 
tain, by the authorities. The matter was but little com- 
mented upon, and was soon hushed up. AguiUa remained * 
below during the day, and at night came on deck and 
walked about. 

The captain and all the officers who could speak Span- ^ 
iah, conversed frequently with him, the former particu- 
larly, seemed to be much pleased with him. From this, 
Blount was debarred by his ignorance of the language, 
though he was soon able, by learning a few word» and 
»igns, to understand him and make himself understood* . 

Stanly had gone on shore the morning after the escape 
7# 
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and informed the Signorita Carrera of it, and she had 
been once or twice to the schooner to see her lover. 

The family of this lady, consisting of her father and 
uncle, though opposed to any interference on the part of 
Buenos Ayres in their affairs, were politically and per- 
sonally attached to Oribe, and opposed to Ribiera; but 
they were good citizens and acknowledged Ribiera as 
the president, for the reason, that he had been elected by 
the people and was, de facto, the head of affairs. ' This^ 
however, did not recommend them to the favor of Ribiera's 
part}' ; they were looked upon with a jealous and distrust- 
ful eye. It was known, too, that the daughter of Signor 
Carrera, (the brother was a bachelor,) was affianced to a 
Buenos Ayrean officer, and this strengthening the suspi- 
cion entertained against him, the government regarded 
them as persons, who awaited but the opportunity to 
advance Oribe's interests in the city. 

Signorita Carrera had been informed by Stanly of all 
the particulars of the escape of her lover, and was deeply 
grateful in her manner towards Blount, who could not 
help feeling an interest, greater than common, in two per* 
sons so w^arm in their gratitude, and who seemed dispos- 
ed to regard him with friendly and affectionate interest. 
Stanly and himself accompanied her when she made her 
visits to the schooner, and soon had the pleasure of see- 
ing her cheeks regain their natural rosy color, and her 
spirits rise from the depression which they had been la- 
boring under when contemplating the sad fate which 
awaited her lover. 

The captain had come to the conclusion to allow As;uil- 
la to rejoin the army of Oribe, but under the condition 
that he would not serve until he was regularly exchang- 
ed, or if a Montevidean officer were prisoner, that he 
should request Oribe to have him sent back in his place. 

These conditions were agreed to ;' and one evening the 
schooner got under way and stood out of the harbor. 
When she got abreast of the point which made out from 
the mount, she luffed and headed up the river. Towards 
night she came to an anchor near the shore. A boat was 
lowered, and AguiUa shaking hands with all the officers,^ 
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wlio had assemble on deck to witness his departlnre, 
jumped into the boat and was rowed on shore. 

'^A noble, fellow I" said the captain. *'I like him 
very much/' 

"And II" re-echoed Mr. Marline. "I have never 
seen such a well behaved and pleasant youngster. By- 
the-bye, captain Duncan, do you know his rank in Oribe'a 
army ?" 

** A lieutenant, I believe, Marline," replied the cap- 
tain. 

The boat returned ; the anchor was hove up, and mak- 
ing sail, the schooner stood up the river. It was two 
days before she arrived, at the point of her destination-— 
the city of Buenos Ayres. 

Crossing the bar, she entered the inner iiarbor and an- 
chored abdUt three miles below the city, but within a ca- 
ble's length of the thickly wooded shore, which extend- 
ed along her beam. 



CHAPTER VIL 

*' She gazed from the balcony upon the setting tun, 
Wrapt in her own sad thoughts." 

One evening about an hour before sunset, a party of 
persons might be seen sitting in the balcony of a house 
vdiich stood near the corner of one of the sides of the 
plaza of Buenos Ayres. 

The plaza was perhaps fifty yards square, an immense 
church formed one side, and opposite were the gateway 
and porter's lodges at the entrance to the fortification, 
which commanded the river. The third side consisted 
of a number of houses used as quarters for soldiers. The 
fourth, of dwelling houses interspersed with stores. 
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Arouurd the whole' plaza, with the exception of the 
side occupied by the church, there was a continued suc- 
'^ession of arches and columns supporting a roof which 
projected out, affording a shelter from the rain and sun to 
passers by. In the c^tre of the plaza, there was a mon- 
ument erected in commemoration of the victory gained 
over the English under Gen. Whitelocke, a large num- 
ber of whom had been shot down on that spot ; it was 
moreover the place of his surrender. The inscriptions - 
on the monument detailed these particulars. 

The house to 'which I allude was on the corner of the 
third side of the square, opposite to the right hand side 
of the church, and separated from it by a small street 
some twelve or fourteen feet in width. 

The party was a family one— evidently consisting of 
the parents and children. The father was a white haired 
old man, with a bronze complexion, which betrayed his 
native origin. There was a placid, benevolent expres-^ 
sion usually on his countenance, but now it seemed trou- 
bled and indicated anxiety. The mother, although the 
evening so calm and quiet appeared to be ,in unison with 
more tranquil feelings, betrayed in her manner a nervous 
apprehension and a feverish solicitude, as every now and 
then, she gazed upon her husband and children. The 
latter stood with their arms resting upon the balcony gaz- 
ing into the plaza, where groups of citizens stood con- 
versing under the long colonnades on the one side, and 
soldiers shouting and laughing on the other. 

The young man appeared to be about twenty-three or • 
twenty-four years of age, of a tall, manly form with a 
handsome countenance which was iSushed to the brow, 
and his dark eyes flashed with anger at the occasional re- 
port of fire-arms from the fort, which every now and then 
startled them. His sister was apparently about sixteen, 
fairer than Spanish maidens usually are, with dark oval 
eyes, and face beautiful in its contour, tlie blush of the 
rose dyed either cheek, and the beautiful lips which 
formed a sweet mouth, so gentle, yet so capable of being 
lit up in unison with the dark eyes, into an expression ot 
life-like enthusiasm. But she too seemed to be infected 
with sadness and the color on her lip and cheek was faint, 
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erineing the trouble which shone in her mournful gaze, 
as she looked down into the plaza, and occasionally down 
the street in the opposite direction. 

" Look, father I'' she suddenly ejcclaimed, pointing down 
the street; "look at that foreign officer waving the red 
symbol of Rossas, to the mounted Gaucho who is passing 
him ! It seems cruel and unfeeling thus to sympathise 
so conspicxiously with one who has filled the city with 
woe !" and she turned sadly away. 

"Ha! But look again, Manuelita!" exclaimed her 
brother. " See you not the blue 'kerchief, flirted m the 
face of the enraged horseman ? A brave youth I Heaven 
preserve him from the consequences of his defiance so 
openly proclaimed V 

The object of this conversation was a young American 
officer, who (as a horseman, with clingling sabre and knife 
conspicuously displayed in his girdle rode rudely up, 
looking insolently and contemptuously in his face,) with a 
smile of scorn and disdain, drew from his pocket a red 
'kerchief, which he conspicuously unfolded and waved 
to him. The horseman smiled, and was about to pass on, 
when the red 'kerchief was concealed in the young offi- 
cer's breast and a blue one substituted which he flirted in 
the Gaucho's face, who now, black with rage, drew his 
sabre as if to cut him down. But the motion was arrest- 
ed, as with a sneer and a mocking laugh, the officer drew 
a pistol and pointed it at his breast. The horseman sud- 
denly turned, and with a scowl of disappointed rage, gal- 
loped off to the barracks. 

** Run ! Edward, run !" exclaimed Manuelita, who had 
seen the whole proceeding, "and save the brave youth! 
The soldiers will soon be out to apprehend him !" 

Edward rushed into the house ; a moment and he was 
in the street, addressing the young officer. " Haste ! 
haste! Signor official!" said he in English, grasping his 
*arm and dragging him along. " Had you a hundred lives, 
the soldiers would take them," and he drew him into the 
house and shut and barred the gate. 

" How could you be so rash ?" enquired Edward, as he 
gazed with admiration on the manly form and handsome 
countenance of the young officer, who appeared some- 
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what near his own age, " as to defy not only the Graueho 
horseman, but the whole' power of Rossas, by displaying 
the Unitarian colors?" 

The young officer answered not, for at this moment a 
vision of beauty appeared, (and stood regarding him with 
sympathy and evident admiration,) such as he never had 
beheld before. 

Edward turning around,, introduced his sister. " But 
why, Signor," continued he, " have you sO causelessly 
drawn upon yourself the enmity of the Federals?" 

** Why !'* answered the other, " I knownot why! I bad 
the handkerchiefs in my pocket and was passing quietly 
up the street, when the Gaucho, supposing I was a fit 
subject for his insolence, rode up and rudely stared me 
in the face. I became much excited, and apprehend- 
ing an attack, drew my pistol. But seeing that his only 
object was insolence, I luckily thought of the handker* 
chief, and recollecting that they were emblems of differ- 
ent parties, I displayed them, and to some purpose it 
seems, for a blacker scowl than the fellow gave me, I 
never saw — ^but he was a coward and trembled at the 
pointed pistol.'' 

*' It was an unlucky thought rather," replied Edward ; 
'* but walk in Signor and partake of our evening meal. 
Do you think, Manuelita," turning to his sister, '' any one 
observed us as we entered ?" 

" I think not," she replied. ** No one was in the street, 
and the soldiers at the quartee- could not see what was 
going on!" 

*' Then there is no danger of pursuit," said Edward. 
" Walk in Signor, and let me present you to my parents." 

And Blount — ^for it was he — crossed the patio by the 
side of Manuelita. '' How is it, Signorita," said he, '* that 
you speak English so well ? I can almost fancy myself 
by the side of one of my own countrywomen when I hear 
you talk!" 

*'You compliment me surely, Signor," she replied. 
*' I speak, I am afraid, with a great deal of the Spanish 
accent — ^but I have had so little practice, no one to talk to 
but my brother, I was fearful that I had forgot nearly all 
that my uncle had taught me." 
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They entered a large apartment; and the parents of 
Edward arose and cordially greeted Blount, the father 
turning to the daughter and speaking in Spanish. 

"My father," she said,, turning to Blount, "regrets 
Ihat he is not able to speak English, and says, since my 
mother can only speak Spanish," a blush suffused her 
cheeks as she spoke, " that you will have to trust to my 
brother and myself for entertainment." 

Blount bowed, and seating himself beside her, signified 
thus bis willingness to be entertained by her. 

"Are you English, Signor?" she asked him. 

"Oh ! no— American," he answered.. 

And the old people seemed much pleased, whilst Ed- 
ward jumping up caught him by the hand, exclaiming, 
" I thought so, Signor! I have some American blood in 
my own veins, and my heart warmed to you, when I saw 
you defy and foil the insolence of the Gauchol" and he 
related to Blount, that his grandfather ^his mother's 
father) had been an American, had fought m the revolu* 
tionary war, and afterwards had come to Buenos Ayres, 
where he married ; and that his uncle was a merchant 
in Baltimore, his grandfather's native city. 

This little incident — so deep is the love of nationality 
implanted in our breast — thawed all formality between 
Blount and his new acquaintances, and he was placed at 
once on a familiar footing ; invited to become their guest 
when on shore and make their house his home; " that 
there was a room always prepared for him." 

A friendship was immediately struck up between the 
two young men, and something more tender seemed, like- 
ly to be the regard of Blount for the lovely Manuelita. 
But it will not do to anticipate. 

The room in which they were seated was a large one, 
some thirty feet square, and Blount now observed, was 
so much like the parlors of his own country, that he won- 
dered he had not at once detected the signs of home cus- 
toms and fashions in the use and arrangement of furni- 
ture. Pier glasses, pier tables, sofas, a side-board, a cen- 
tre table on which a solar lamp with ground glass shade 
and a boquet of flowers stood, a floor with white matting, 
Tenitian blinds to the windows, and a fire place, difiered 
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SO materially from the bare floors, scanty furniture, and the 
cold cheerless aspect of Spanish apartments, that it now 
required some effort to believe himself so far from home. 

" What are you musing about ?" laughingly asked Man- 
uelita, observing how attentively he gazed all around. 

" I was wondering," said he, "that I had not at once 
detected your American blood in the articles of furniture 
which adorn the room. It reminds me of home ; I can 
hardly realize that I am in a foreign country, and if you 
will," he added smiling, ** resume the crotchet work 
which I see on the table, the delusion wiU be complete, 
and I shall fancy myself in Virginia." 

Manuelita took up the crotchet and commenced working. 
** You speak truly, Signor," she said, ** when you say we 
cling to the comforts and furniture which our grandfather 
brought from America. This was his residence ; and 
though our father at one time wished for the bare, un- 
matted floors, and unadorned windows to which he had 
been accustomed, he has long ago become contented 
with our more social habits of in-door life, which by mak- 
ing our rooms comfortable, induces us to spend more 
time in them. We have weaned him from the patio, and 
he now loves to be in the parlor. Is it not so father ?" 
turning to him and repeating what she had said — he 
smiling, nodded his head — " and besides, Signor," she 
continued, turning to Blount, <'our good uncle. in Amer- 
ica occasionally reminds us of him, by the present of a 
lamjp," pointing to the one on the table, "or some other 
useful article of furniture which cannot be procured here, 
and I take pleasure in making all around look as much 
like America as I can. You must tell me if I succeed, 
and correct where there is a fault!" 

" I see nothing to correct," said Blount, smiling, as a 
servant came in with a waiter and laid it on the table, 
" unless perhaps that beautifully chased mattee cup and 
long wire like bombillia, which I would be unwilling to 
see exchanged for the tea cup and spoon." 

"Oh! I cannot give up my mattee," she laughingly 
replied ; " and if I do not, I must use the cup and bom- 
biUia, — ^but I will not, as our countrywomen usually do, 
give it to you scalding hot. You will find it," handing 
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Mm a cup, "of a moderate temperature. So far faave I 
Americanised it.'^ 

Blount took the cup and sucked the mattee. , He had 
often of late used, and had become very fond of it, substi- 
tuting it in the place of the tea and coffee which hereto- 
fore he had been accustomed to take. 

He now had an opportunity of obsBrving at his leisure 
the family who had so kindly received him. In the si- 
lence and occupation caused by the appearance of the 
evening repast, after his own wants had been supplied, 
he could mark unobserved^ and take a closer view of 
them. ^ 

The manners and looks of the father and mother seem- 
ed quiet and subdued, and even Manuelita, who now af- 
fectionately waited upon them, lost in the act the cheer- 
fulness which a few moments before had characterized 
her in her conversation with him. £dward was gloomy 
and appeared lost in thought, with a dark frown upon his 
brow, which his mother regarded with nervous solicitude 
and his father with anxiety. " The troubles in which 
this unhappy country is involved,'' thought Blount, '' must 
affect them, and indeed the scenes they daily witness are 
sufficient to make them mourn. I must exert myself and 
endeavor to cheer them as much as I can." 

*' Signor,'' said he turning to Edward, who looked up 
as he spoke, '* as countrymen, you must not neglect us— 
but visit the little schooner to which I am attached. She 
is a beautiful little vessel and lays close to the shore. Per- 
haps the Signorita, your father and the Senora, may be 
induced to venture on board and spend a few hours under 
the stars and stripes of America?" 

<' Call me Edward," replied the other, *' and drop the 
formal * Signor.* " 

<' Gall me Henry, then," retume*d Blount smiling, <' and 
drop the formal ' Signor official.' " 

** Agreed," said Edward. 
-- ''And now," continued Blount, "what shall I call the 
Stgnorita ?" 

*' Manuelita," she quietly replied. " Our Spanish cus- 
toms do not require the formality of ' Signorita' after the 
declaration of nationality we have made between us*" 
8 
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" Well then," said Blount, " Manuelita, will you, your 
brother and parents some day visit our little schooner, 
and look on the flag under which your grandfather 
fought?" 

*' Perhaps so, Henry," she replied sadly. " In these 
unfortunate times, we cannot say to-day, what we shall 
do to-morrow. But Henry," she continued, laying down 
the mattee cup and rising, ''do you like music?-—" and 
she caught up a guitar from the sofa and commenced 
tuninor it. 

" Very much," he replied, " and it has been so long 
since I heard the guitar, it wiU be quite a gratification to 
hear you play — ^but Manuelita can you not accompany it 
with your voice ? You see," he added laughing, ** I am 
accustoming myself to your name !" 

" And I to thine; Henry," was the almost merry reply— 
** but you must not expect me to conform so much to 
American customs as to give you an English song. The 
Spanish is the language of song, and I^should be afraid to 
venture upon one in any other language." 

And with a rich, melodious voice she accompanied the 
guitar to one of those soft and swelling melodies, which 
fills the heart with sensations of delight, as it is swept 
along by the breathing strains of one who feels what she 
sings. She ended almost abruptly, and her guitar rested 
for a moment on her lap-— then she struck the strings 
again with a full, strong touch, as her voice broke forth 
in a song of victory. It was the triumphant shout of the 
Spaniard, as he bore the royal standard into the thick and 
serried ranks of the Moor, and while wrapping its folds 
around him as he died, pierced by a hundred wounds, a 
low, wailing strain came from the lips of Manuelita, as 
she sung his requiem. The quivering notes trembled on 
the hearing of Blounf some time after she had dropped 
the guitar, and sat sadly resting with her head upon her 
hand. 

Blount felt it would not do to disturb her. He could 
not break tlje silence after such enthusiastic and soul- 
stirring strains, but he gazed with strange emotion upon 
her, and his heart beat audibly with the new feelings 
which be found agitating his whole soul. 
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**Ah! Henry, "'she mournfully exclaimed, << nothing 
remains of the high toned courage and chivalry of the 
Spaniard, but the music, the song, which awaken the 
feelings but to cast them down with the consciousness of 
our hopeless degeneracy in those qualities, which once 
were the attributes of all !" 

'* Thou sayest true !" was the startling exclamation of 
Edward, as he rose from his seat and stood with a wild 
flashing eye before her. ** Some one should put a stop to 
the grinding tyranny which oppresses us ! Some one 
should hurl the despot from his throne I and why not I ? 
I, at whom their fears already point, and their malice has 
sought to circumyent and force to become a participator 
in their ferocious and relentless deeds T' 

'* Oh, not thou, Edward I not thou, my brother!" ex- 
claimed Manuelita, casting her arms around his neck— - 
** we have but thee, in the wide world to protect us I 
Endanger not thy life by rashness ! wait calmly and trust 
to an all-wise Providence. Some future day, when there 
is a shadow of hope, I will buckle the sword to thy side !'' 
And she turned and conversed in Spanish with her father, 
whilst her mother spoke in a soothing voice to Edward. 

Blount felt himself de trop — ^but he could not tear him- 
self away from a scene which so much interested him. 
•He rose and grasped the young man's hand, and as Ed- 
ward felt the strong grasp, he knew he had the young 
officer's sympathy, who so suddenly had inspired him 
with such strong feelings of friendly regard. Manuelita 
saw the act and understood it at once, and with a look of 
deep interest, regarded the manly and sympathizing 
countenance of Blount. 

Their feelings had been too deeply excited for the 
cheerful and easy conversation in which they had indulg- 
ed, to be resumed. Edward feeling this, and as the hour 
was late, signified his willingness to attend Blount to his 
room, if he felt so disposed. 

Blount gladly availed himself of the opportunity, and 
bowing followed him, turning around to take a parting 
look at the lovely creature who had so deeply interestea 
him. She sat at the table with her head upon her hand and 
he could not see her face. . With a sigh, he followed his 
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cottdactor, and urns ushered into a neat littie room, whose 
exquisite tidiness, indicated that Manuelita, with her no- 
tions of American comfort, had metamorphosed not only 
the parlors, but tl^e chambers. Another cordial grasp of 
the hand, and with mutual wishes for a pleasant night's 
rest, the young men separated. 

Blount undressed and blowing out the light, threw him- 
self upon the bed, to dream of the occurrences of the day 
and the acquaintances he had made, whose future life he 
felt was indissolubly connected with his own. He tried 
to analyze his feelings-^ut the attempt was vain. The 
look of interest and admiration which first greeted him on 
his introduction to Manuelita ; the winning cheerfulness 
of her manner in conversation ; the low breathing melody 
of the one song and the high enthusiasm of the other, all 
coursed through his mind awakening sensations hereto- 
fore dormant, but which in a few short hours had been 
developed in all their strength. Under the influence of 
such emotions, iiis ^slumbers were restless, and as the 
night watch would hourly call out under his window, 
''Life to Rossas!— Death to the Unitarians !" he would 
start from his couch in an agony of apprehension for the 
safety of Manuelita. But this nervousness wore away 
afler awhile, and he slept soundly, soothed by visions of 
happiness in connection with ihe occurrences of the day.- 
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, CHAPTER VIII. 

** She was a foi'm of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of si^ht — 
And rose» where'er I tamed mine eye,. 
The morning star of memory." 

The sun had risen when Blount awc^e, and perform- 
ing his aUutions, dressed himself and was about to walk 
out into the patio, when his steps were arrested bj see* 
kig Manuelita there; he paused to observe her, ail un- 
conscious as she was of observation. 

The patio is a square enclosed within almost every 
Spanish dwelling ; the rooms being all around and open- 
ing into it. Blount's room opened into it on the side op- 
posite the gate, and he had a fine view of the whole patio. 

The sun was still near the horizon, and its rays only 
shone on the top of the house, leaving a cool, refreshing 
ihade in the patio, which was very pleasant. In the cen- 
tre there was a playing fountain which jetted the water 
in tiny streams a few feet and then fell in a broad mar- 
ble basin which surrounded it. Around this, there were 
a~ number of plants and flowers, the jars in which they 
stood being concealed by a green lattice work, that had 
been placed around them, giving the fountain the appear- 
ance of playing out from the midst of this little garden, 
which occasionally caught upon its flowers and leaves the 
falling spray. 

There were three or four canaries among the plants, 
and on the marble basin, which chirped and sung as the 
water fell around them. Five or six tasty seats were 
scattered about the patio, the twisted grape vine, the 
light cane and broad arm chairs. Above there was a 
light frame work of wood to draw the awning out upon ; 
it was now rolled up by the side of the house. 

Manuelita had just freed the canaries, and stood gath- 
ering a boquet of flowers. 

Blount had arisen with his mind calm and refreshed 
8* 
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after his night's rest, and the impression of the fair Man* 
uelita, though not weakened, yet not fixed with such 
glowing ardor upon his mind as it had heen the previous 
night. But as he stood gazing upon her, cla^ in her spot- 
less white morning wrapper, with her dark hair combed 
back from her brow, and her coral lips parted with a sweet 
smile, while she plucked the flowers ; the feelings of the 
past night came back upon him with all their strength, 
and he gazed with passionate devotion upon the lovely- 
girl, so fresh and beautiful by the tingling fountain and in 
the cool morning air. He entered the patio. 

'< Grood morning, Manuelita,'' he said hesitatingly, em-> 
phasisingthe name. 

She turned around — a faint blush suffusing her cheek— 
"good morning, Henry," she replied, "I hope you have 
had a pleasant night's rest.'' 

" Certainly, a pleasant night," returned Blount ; " but 
the watchman, with his solemn watch cry, frequently 
disturbed my slumbers." 

"Did you understand what he said?" she enquired, 
gazing into his face. 

" A portion only," he replied; " if I mistake not, it wai 
*life to Kossas, and death to the Unitarians.' " 

" Yes," she replied — " that was the sense of it. But 
Henry, will you not take a seat r" 

" Thank you, Manuelita," he replied. " But the shade 
is so cool and pleasant, and your birds, fountain and 
flowers are so charmingly awake, I must enjoy a nearer 
view of them and assist you in forming your boquet. We 
ha^e no patios in America, and I doubt, with all your 
partiality for us, you would willingly yield up your trea- 
sures with the open sky above them, for our glass green 
houses ?" 

"Ah! no," she replied. . "In the morning, it is my 
delight to attend to my pets, for such they all are, even 
the fountain, and give them the open air after the dews 
of the night; and when the sun beats down too hot, I 
draw the awning, set the fountain playing, and they al- 
ways look fresh and beautiful. But in winter I put them 
in my httle green house, (your room) until I can bring 
them in the patio again. Let me show you how I water 
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my floi¥ers— -" and touching a spring, a shower burst in 
a myriad of streams, horizontally from the fountain, and 
fell among the flowers. 

'' Beautiful !" exclaimed Blount, '' and as ingenious as 
beautiful, int where do you ^et the water to feed the 
fountain ? If you use it thus lavishingly, you should have 
a spring to supply you." - 

<< No— -only a cistern on the top of the house,'' she re- 
plied, ''which is seldom empty; but should it^ be, as it 
sometimes is in the dry season, I have it jsiupplied, and 
use it sparingly.'' 

The family now entered the patio, with whom Blount 
exchanged the morning salutations ; as he shook bauds 
with Edward, he was drawn by him a little distance from 
the party. 

'* Take a seat," said Edward, '' and let us converse 
awhile tdgether." Blount took a seat. -^ 

" You must know, Henry," commenced Q&ward, " that 
you have mortally offended, taunted and foiled one, who 
will seek revenge. You need be uaHer no apprehension of 
being molested in the day time. You are a foreign o$- 
cer, and that will protect you. But beware of the night — 
never be out aftei; dusk, I am afraid that the Gaucho is 
one of the Masorca club, and they wield a fearful power 
in the city." 

'' What is the Masorca club? and of whom is it com- 
posed ?" enquired Blount. 

" Of the butchers of Rossas," replied the other ; '' men 
who to take the responsibility of blood from the govern- 
ment of Rossas, have entered the shambles, and slay and 
slaughter their fellow creatures. But I have not altogether 
answered 3'our question," he continued calmly, but bitterly ; 
'< the word Masorca signifies an ear of corn, and it means 
that the members will cling to Rossas, like the grain to 
the cob. The club is composed of the Gaucho followers 
of the Gaucho Rossas, who are naturally ferocious and 
blood-thirsty, and of others, t;ringing cowards and traitors, 
who to avoid suspicion and save their own lives, have 
entered this co-partnership, and wolf-like, ceaselessly 
spy around to furnish victims for the knife ! They are 
far more cruel than the Gauchos, and deem that only the 
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most unremitting vigilance and relentless feroci^ will 

render them acceptable to their sarage master V 

** Horrible !'' exclaimed Blount. " Soch a fealrful state 
of affairs I never dreamt of!" 

" Aye ! well may you exclaim horrible !" said Edward. 
" Citizen as you are of a proud Republic, where all are 
equal, where the law is supreme and all bow down and 
conform to it. But here where havoc rages in the streets, 
and blood, flows from the doorways, there is no law ! It 
is chained, fettered, and you know not that it exists, un- 
til its coils are around your neck, and you are dragged to 
the knife or the bullet ; and Rossas knows nothing of 
this ! The despairing yells and shrieks of murdered vic- 
tims resound through his palace, and yet there is no re- 
dress — no law ! Complain — and the Masorca club is on 
your trail, and the knife quivers in your heart. And 
. would you think, Henry," he continued, rising from bis 
seat, <' that propositions have been made to me, to join 
this club ? The ban of suspicion is out against me, and 
now I must wade through the shambles, or be laid in a 
bloody grave." 

"And you!" said Blount, "what did you do to the 
dastard who made such a proposition to you ?" 

" Felled him to the ground with my clenched fist )" re- 
plied the other, " and he left with threats of vengeance^ 
which in these terrible times, he can so easily find means 
of executing." 

" What do you intend doing?" said Blount, with deep 
interest. " Are you going to submit to your fate ? What 
steps have you taken to shelter yourself from such a 
danger?" 

"I know not. I am a doomed man," replied Edward 
moodily. "If by my dagger, I could free my country 
from the savage despot, I should die content But no- 
he is inaccessible, invisiMe, and sits within his trebly 
guarded palace^ safe from impotent efforts, which I offcen> 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, imagine could be made 
available against him. I can remain here. I have to 
protect those,'' pointing to his family; "and when 
death comes — ^let it come — I will die in the dischaige of 
duties which nature has imposed upon me." 
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"Bttt why not seek protection under our flag!p' said 
Blount eagerly. " Why not come with me, until your 
family can join you ? They surely would not harm them 
in your absence ?'* 

" Aye — ^but they would !" replied Edward. " Already 
has the Masorca chief marked Manuelita for his own ! 
and base hound that he is, swore that she should suffer 
for her scornful rejection of his hand V 

The blood mounted to the brow of Blount as he heard 
this. Grasping Edward's hand in his, he wrung it con- 
vulsively,—-"' You have told me that your heart warmed 
towards me, Edward," he said, with deep feeling, " and 
now I say, to you— that sooner than harm shall befall you 
or liny one of your family, my corpse shall be laid by 
your side I I swear it." 

" No ! no ! Henry — it must not be !" returned Edward. 
•■* Your deep sympathy in our troubles leads you too far. 
You are a foreigner, and rtust not embroil yourself in the 
proceedmgs of this government ! Should I die, then in- 
deed will I trust ipy parents and sister to your care*-*but 
leave me to my fate." 

** I have sworn it," said Blount, calmly, " and the oath 
cannot be recafied; But do you apprehend an attack on 
the house?" 

" I know not,"' replied Edward. " This is the 55th 
of May — ^the anniversary of om* emancipation from the 
dominion of Spain— and I fear some great and terrible 
blow is to be struck. We are invited to attend a ball to- 
night, and it has been Tumored, that unless suspected 
persons ^ve countenance to the government of lUwsaa, 
by being present at th» national festivity, tbeir houses will 
be attacked and their families put to death. I hanne re- 
solved not to leave my family. I will remain with them, 
and if necessary, die in de£endii^ them." 

'^Not soP' exclaimed Blount eageily, as a bright 
thought struck him. *^ We will weather the blood-thirsty 
villains ! You shall go to the ball, and I too, and yet if tl»e 
house be attacked, there shall be a force here to defend 
ii." 

" How ! what mean you ?" said Edward surprised. 
** What force can I muster? I am alone and without ad- 
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herents. I am neither a Federal nor an Unitarian. I am 
a neutral— -a lover of order and the law, and as such, have 
no one to assist me V* 

** Yes ! you have twenty-five able bodied men besides 
myself," said filount, '^ who will assist you. Listen to 
me : I will inform our captain of your situation, (he is a. 
noble fellow, and would come himself to assist you, if he 
could do so unofhciaily,) and request liberty for the above 
number of men ; then I w411 propose itto the men to spend 
the night here and defend the house. The brave fellows 
will do it willingly. Your parent's safety is thus provid- 
ed for. Now, to avoid suspicion, I will go with you and 
your sister to the ball. Thus will we defeat the machi- 
nations of your foes. What think you of my plan ?" 

** You are indeed our friend," replied Edward, embrac- 
ing him. ''. Your plan is excellent. But see ! we have 
attracted attention to us— my father is coming hither. I 
must tell them all of the plan. It will bring back to them 
more cheerfulness than they have enjoyed for some days ;" 
and meeting his father, he spoke to hiqi aloud, informing 
him of the proposal of Blount., 

Manuelita heard him, and rushing up to Blount caught 
his hand, and whilst a tear fell upon it, said—-'' thou art 
indeed a friend, Henry I I thank thee for the safety of 
all I hold most dear ! . But," she continued, dropping his 
hand, whilst a blush dyed her neck and cheek, and her 
eyes glowed with a feverish lustre, '' gratitude has made 
me transgress my notions of American propriety* You 
must recollect, Henry, thata Spanish nature is impulsive- 
more impulsive than your own." 

*' I cannot yield," said Blount, in a low trembling tone 
of voice, " to any one in the warmth and strength of my 
attachment both to yourself and family." 

The blush, if an3'thin^, deepened upon the cheek of 
Manuelita at these words, and as she saw her father 
and mother approach Blount, grasping either hand, thank 
him for his assistance, her heart beat with strong emo- 
tions. She placed her hand upon it to still the throbbing 
pulses, and felt the warm and fervid glow of a first love, and 
Knew that her affections were given never to be recalled 
She stole sofUy away, not so softly^ however, as to be 
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unobserved by Blount. When she turned as she entered 
the house and looked back for a moment, their eyes met, 
and both knew they were beloved. 

Blount, after receiving the thanks of the family, was 
summoned to the breakfast table, where the now blush- 
ing Manuelita presided. As she handed him a cup of 
Coffee, with trembling hands and half averted face, his 
heart thrilled with delight. The meal was a cheerful one. 
All conversed — ^Edward interpreting for his parents. 

After it was over, Blount rose, with the remark " that 
it would take some time to reach the schooner and 
prepare his men," bowed, and with a glance of affection 
at Manuelita, withdrew. Edward accompanied him. 

'* I will be here, Edward," said Blount, ** by six o'clock, 
and the men will be dropping in, three and four at a time. 
If you will have some benches in the patio and draw 
the awning, they will be comfortable. Good day I" 

" Good bye, Henry, my friend !" emphatically replied 
Edward, as Blount disappeared through the. gateway^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

<' Awake! ye sons of Spun— «wake t arise! 
Lo ! chivalry ! your ancient goddees cries !'^ 

BuENOS Ayres was, at the time I speak of, and is now 
at the«present time in one of the phases of the revolution 
which originated in its emancipation from Spanish mis- 
rule, caused by an impolitic jealousy of the development 
of the growing resources of the country. 

Upon the ruins of their political institutions, which 
never had yet obtsdned an established basis, a despot had 
arisen, and with a firm, strong hand, bore down by his 
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griiidtngiyniiiiiy all opposition; yet believiiig that where 
men existed in sullen obedience to his usurped authority, 
there the nucleus still remained around which the scat- 
tered remnants of party might be again brought to rally, 
this deflpot, Juan Manuel De la Rossas, determined upon 
a war of extermination against all who were politically 
or personally opposed to him. 

In 1848 there had been a civil war in the country, 
when under two great political parties the people had ar- 
rayed themselves— the Federal and Unitarian, or Central- 
ist parties. The theoretical principles of these parties, 
(never caried out by the former, which ultimately obtain- 
ed the ascendency,) were to have either a central gov- 
ernment or a league of confederation. Rossas, who ad- 
vocated the latter doctrine, became chief of the party, and 
defeating the Unitarians or Centralists, took possession of 
the rein^ of government. The Unitarians then called 
in to their assistance the French, who had some cause of 
complaint against the government of Rossas, and had 
vainly sought from him indemnification and satisfaction. 
They sided with the Unitarians, and waged a war of a 
few months upon Rossas. Peace was then declared, and 
a prominent article of the treaty of peace, inserted by the 
French and subscribed to by Rossas, was that their allies, 
the Centralists, were not to suffer for the part they had 
taken in the war, but that a general and perpetual am- 
nesty was to be granted, and their former political bias 
to be forgotten and not made the subject of accusaton 
against them.^ 

Such was the treaty, signed by Rossas, securing the 
Unitarians from molestatioa on account of their former po- 
litical opinions. It was shamefully brdcen; and the 
Masorca club, consisting of the tools and agents of Rossas, 
imdertook the war of extermination against them for po- 
litical offences appaxently, but in reality, they included 
all who«were personally exposed to Rossas. 

Blount, when he got into the atmet, hurried down to 
the river, and finding one of the 8Chooner'« boats there, 
was carted out to it, and hoisting sail and manning the 
oars, started for the schooner. 

The schooner laid about tibree miles below Buenos 
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-Ayres, dose into the shore, but with « med^imte inreese 
on the quarter and using his oars he was soon alongside ; 
-Jumping aboard he reported his return to the officer of 
the deck, then went to the cabin to see the captain* 
He was asked to walk down. 

"WeU, Mr. Blount," said the captain, "what brings 
you on board so soon ? I thought you were to spend a 
week in the city ?" 

** Such is still my intention, sir," replied Blount. " I 
came off to Consult you upon a subject of importance, and 
request your assistance." He then related the situation 
of Edward and his family ; informed 4iim of the threats 
which had been thrown out against the former aad the 
dangerous position in which he stood. 

** And now, Captain Duncan," continued Blount, " I 
would ask permission for twenty-five men to go ashore 
with me on liberty ?" 

" Certainly, sir, they can go," replied the captaiis. " I 
approve of your plan and conduct in the whole afiair, and 
i am sorry that my position here as the representative of 
* our government, prevents* me from personally or directly 

assisting them ; but indirectly assure them from me that 
they shall have all the assistance that the ^officers and 
men of the schooner can afford. Tell them, if they should 
be forced to flee, that my cabin is at their service, and I 
will convej" or see them conveyed to any place on the 
river. Grandfather an American- — an old revolutionary 
soldier," he muttered. ^* What was his name ? In what 
part of the United States did he reside, Mr. Blount ?" 

'/ Dickson is the name, sir, and Baltimon^ the city in 
which he resided," replied Blount, 

**And what is the name of the family?" continued 
the captain. 

" Gonsaiez," replied Biount, '* at teast I heard om^ of the 
servants address the old gentleman ^ Signor Gonsaiez." 

** Is there a fair Stgnorita in the case ?" contmued the 
•captain smilingly. 

" Yes sir," returned Blount, and he could not keep 
down the color he felt sufiu^ng. his cheek at the arch ex^ 
pression which the other's countenance had assumed*^ 

<' Well, sir," said the captain, marking his conlu9ion« 
9 
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''take care of your heart, and flaunt no more Unitarisn 
symbols in the face of the Federals. Inform the fir»t 
beutenant that you have my permission to take twenty- 
five men on shore with you. . Arm ' them with . cutlasses 
only — ^pistols would be too conspicuous, and would betray 
their puipoee." 

Blount bowed and left the cabin. 

<< What's in the wind?" said Stanly to Blount, as he 
came out from the cabin. ** You are soon tired with the 
shore, or have you come off merely to take a look at us 
and then return r" 

** Only to take a look, Stanly, and rig myself for the 
ball to-night,'* replied Blount. " By-the-by, are any of 
you going to the ball? They say it is to be a grand af* 
fair." 

" No," answered Stanly, ** I believe not, unless our 
captain takes it in his head to go. But Blount, .what were 
you and he discussing between you in the cabin ? Is 
there any apprehension of a row among the Dagos on 
shore ?" 

** Yes," replied Blount. "You are not fer wrong in 
your surmises, but you know, such things are common 
there— however, nothing unusual has occurred." 

"Well Blount," said Stanly, " if my services can be 
useful, command them." 

" Thank you," returned Blount, " but I hardly think I 
shall have occasion for them ; but Stanly, where is the / 
first lieutenant? I wish to speak to him." V 

" In the wardroom," replied Stanly. I 

Blount descended to the wardroom, as he entered he 
saw Mr. Marline. 

<* Well, Mr. Blount, what brings you of^have you had { 

a pleasant time on shore ?" said he. 

" Quite so," returned Blount; "but sir, I am about to 
return, and the captain has given me permission to take 
twenty-five men with me. There seems to be an appre- 
hension of danger to-nieht among some of my new ac- 
quaintances on shore, which I wish to alleviate, or guard 
'against, if their fears should be realized." 

"Another outbreak, I. suppose, between the Federals 
and Centralists," replied Marline. " But the latter, poor 
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devils, are few and must be worsted. Well sir," he add- 
ed, " you can have the men called right away. I suppose 
you wish them armed?'* 

" Yes sir," returned Blount — '* with cutlasses. The 
captain thinks that we had better not take pistols.'' 

" Very good ; arm them with cutlasses," said Marline. 
" When do you go on shore ?" added he. 

'^ In a couple of hours, sir,*^ returned Blount, and was 
about to retire, when he was stopped by Marline, saying : 

** Mr. Blount, should you require more assistance, any 
of the officers or men to accompany you, I can lookout 
for the schooner, and they can, I have no doubt, get lib- 
erty from the captain." 

"Thank you, sir," replied Blount; "I have all the 
force I want — I am much obliged to you for the interest 
you take in the matter, and will inform you, if I be in need 
of assistance." 

" Do so," replied Marline. 

Blount left the ward room, and soon the boatswain's 
mate was heard calling his division to quarters. From 
this he selected his men, and telling them to prepare to 
go on shore with him armed with cutlasses, he dismissed 
them^and went to the steerage. 

About five o'clock the same evening, Blount arrayed 
in the plain, but becoming uniform of his profession, de- 
scended the side of the schooner into the small boat, 
which was crowded with men, and taking his seat, or- 
dered the boat to be shoved off. 

He had hardly pulled a dozen strokes from the vessel, 
when he heard his name called by the captain ; he rested 
on his oars. 

<' Mr. Blount," said the captain, who stood on the trunk 
of the schooner, ** I think it will be better to keep the boat 
with you. We shall not want her before morning." 

"Aye— aye, sir," replied Blount, and ordering his 
men to give way, he steered for the city. 

When he came near the tuscas, (little mud hillocks 
under the water, thrown up from the nard clay bottom of 
the river by the tide and wind,) he ordered the men to 
cease rowing. 

" My lads," said he, "I have received permission to 
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take you on shore with me. The captain has given you, 
at my request, forty-eight hours liberty. Now, I have a 
proposition to make you, to which you can agree or 
not, just as you please.. You see you have just double the 
time given you to be on shore that you usually have*— 
what say you to lending me a helping hand to something 
I wish to do to-night ? Let me hear you speak ?'* 

One of the men, an old forecastle* man by the name of 
Jones, touching his hat, replied — 

** We have, only got one word to say, sir. As you 
you have got us liberty, you have a right to our time ; 
but I hope, sir, you will give us a few glasses of grog to 
cheer us up, and if there is any fighting to be done, we 
wll stand by you as long as we are on shore ! That's all 
we have got to say, sir." 

" Well, my lads, are you all agreed ?" asked Blount. 

** Yes, sir — all agreed !'' replied the men. 

** Well then, give way," said Blount; "jump into the 
carts and meet me under the tree on the hill yonder; but 
avast !"— he continued — **hold water!" he said to the 
rowers, — ** I might as well tell you now what I want with 
you. You all know where the plaza is— do you not?" 

'* Yes, sir," replied Jones — "where the monument 
stands ?" 

** Yes," said Blount. ** Well, I want two of you at a 
time to pass by the right hand side oi the church on the 
square ; at the corner house opposite, you will see me 
standing in the balcony. Take your chance, and whea 
you can do so unobserved by the soldiers of the barrack, 
in the square, enter the gate under me, which you will 
find open. Now, mark me, men !" he continued, " if you 
wish to serve me, do not touch a drop of liquor. You shall 
not lose by it ; some other time I will make it up to you, 
and besides, you shall have something to keep your eyes 
op^n where you are going. Now," he added, " as soon 
as you get on shore, scatter yourselves and do as I have 
directed you as soon as possible." 

"Aye— aye, sir!" was the prompt and cheerful re- 
sponse. 

The boat struck a tusca, when the oars were ordered to 
be laid in, and the men jumping into the carts, which 
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had come out to meet them, (the boat not being able to 
get within fifty yards of the shore, it being so shallow,) 
were carted ashore. 

filount lingered a moment to give some orders to the 
men in the boat y directing them to keep two hands in 
her and the other two might go on shore, but be with- 
in hail. He also told them if any persons sought to 
escape from the shore to take them in the boat and carry 
them to the schooner, and if any one wished to stop them 
from receiving such persons, or sought to prevent them 
from returning to the schooner, to fight their way as well 
as they could. But if it were possible, to do as he had 
directed them. 

The men understood him— " Aye — aye, sir!" replied 
the coxswain — '^ if one of those bloody soldiers pokes his 
muzzle over the gunnels of the boat, I will smash his 
skull. As for the other poor devils, we'll lend them a 
helping hand — never fear, sir." 

Blount jumped into the cart and soon stood on the 
shore. 

The streets were nearly deserted — almost all of the in- 
habitants having retired to their houses. Some few were 
sitting in their balconies, and a few might occasionally be 
seen hurrying by to their homes ; the approach of dark- 
ness being the signal for every one to retire from the nar- 
row streets, where they could be so easily assassinated. 

But this want of the busy throng in the streets was 
hardly observed by Blount, as he moved along rapidly in 
the direction of the plaza, and even the gay laugh of the 
lively black eyed Signoritas on the balconies passed un- 
heeded by him. His mind dwelt upon the scenes of the 
last evening and morning, and his hesort glowed with the 
anticipation of meeting Manuelita. 

Although absent but a few hours, he felt eager to see 
her, and realize the happy thoughts which filled his mind. 
It seemed to him as if he had been dreaming, so sudden 
was the change efiected in a few short hours. 

Yesterday, a perfect stranger, with his thoughts cen- 
tred on the home of his childhood and every desire of 
hapfMuess and pleasure associated with it — and now, 
every feeling was changed — bis home hardly dwelt in 
9* 
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his memory'*-all his ideas, every emotion of his heart, 
were swallowed up in the interest he felt for Manuelita 
and her family. 

He felt that if she were torn from him, his enjoyment 
in life would be gone — that the warm and fervid affection 
he entertained . for her, could not be conquered — that 
henceforth their fates were linked together, and that he 
never could be happy unless he possessed her. 

Thus, musing, unconsciously he approached the plaza, 
and looking up saw the object of his musings in the 
balcony above him. 

The plaza, unlike the streets, was alive with soldiers 
and some few citizens. The citizens were standing in 
small groups under the colonnades conversing together. 
The soldiers seemed to be in busy preparation about the 
barracks, which was being lit up, and a crowd of them 
had gathered around the monument. A few horses stood 
near ready saddled and bridled. 

Blount, as soon as he perceived Manuelita, hastened 
his steps, passed the front of the church and a moment 
after stood under the balcony. He saw the bright glow 
that suffused her cheek as he lifted his cap from his head 
and bowed, which she returned and disappeared into the 
house. 

Whilst he looking cautiously around, unobserved darted 
through the gateway into the patio. 

He found Edward seated there, who as he entered, 
rushed forward to meet him. . 

" Welcome back, our protector," said Edward. "We 
have been waiting for you. I here and Manuelita in the 
balcony." 

'' For shame, Edward," said Manuelita, who just then 
entered the patio— '* for shame ! to tell our friend that I 
was guilty of such indiscretion. But Henry," she add- 
ed extending her hand to him, '^ it is nevertheless true. 
There seems to be such an unusual gathering of sol- 
diers in the plaza, that I felt alarmed and looked with 
eagerness and anxiety for your arrival." 

Blount kissed the hand he held with a warmth which 
brought a blush to the cheek of Manuelita as she with- 
drew it. 
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** I observed it myself/' said he. " There are two or 
three hundred men in the plaza. What can it mean» 
Edward?" 

" I know not/' replied Edward. '' But as the ball is to 
be in the barracks, I suppose that has. brought together a 
^ood many of them, and the others are perhaps employed 
in making preparations for it." 

'* That must be it," said Blount. ** But I must now has- 
ten to the balcony, to point out to my men where they 
shall enter. It is almost time they should come." 

'* And I will accompany you," said Edward ; ** but, no"—- 
he added — ",my father told me to inform him when you 
came. Manuelita will accompany you." 

Passing through the parlor, Blount soon stood upon the 
Dalcony with Manuelita. There were chairs there upon 
which they seated themselves. 

The evening was a murky one ; an easterly wind had 
been prevalent through the latter portion of the day, and 
the atmosphere seemed to be composed of a dull, smoky 
mist, upon which the setting sun, now behind the houses, 
reflected a light red hue, throwing portions of the square 
into the shade, whilst other portions, at the entrance of 
the streets, shone with a faint and lurid glare, that con- 
trasted strangely with the shade. 

" This is a strange evening," said Blount ; "so differ- 
ent from the clear, invigorating atmosphere which you 
usually possess here. There must be some great change 
working in the weather. This moist, heavy air, which 
reflects from its surface the sun without mingling with it, 
must foretell stormy weather." 

'* And yet," replied Manuelita, smiling, *' the breeze 
which brings it comes from the sea. You can have no 
idea how it affects us, who are accustomed to the pure 
and fragrant winds from the pampas, to encounter the 
heavy and damp air from the ocean. * Viente T este,' 
has passed into a proverb, being an excuse for all our 
bad humor and discontent ; so you must not be surprised, 
Menry, to see us moody and melancholy duriog its con- 
tinuance. But it harmonizes with my feelings inis even- 
ing," she continued mournfully ; — *' I would not see the 
glories of a setting sun displayed to us, when the heart is 
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sad. Look, Henry, at the crowd of scalers aroimd tire 
monument f see with what a strange light they are sur- 
rounded — they look to me like demons, in the murky 
smoke and lurid glare of their own fierce passions which 
thus mantles them. But see ! are not those, some of the. 
men you expect ?'' and she pointed in the direction of the 
church. 

Blount looked and saw two of his men approaching to- 
wards him. He heckoned them to enter the gateway 
under him. The house was protected by the corner 
from the observation of any one at the barracks, which 
receded a little from the line of the square; but to the 
soldiers about the monument, the whole street was visi- 
ble. 

There was no absolute necessity for precaution in Iwing- 
ing the men to the house ; but Blount wished to accom- 
plish it unobserved for the reason, if it should turn out 
that there was. no need for calling on them to protect 
the family, no one would know that they had been there, 
and thus the family would be freed from the suspicion of 
being ill disposed to the government, by kef^ping armed 
men in the house ; and his commander also, from the ap- 
parent participation, which the presence of the men 
would indicate, that he had interfered in checking any 
of the proceedings of the government, although unac- 
knowledged. But should there be a. necessity — should 
the family be attacked, he knew that his' commander 
would support him, and that Rossas could never openly 
recognize the existence of the lawless Masorca club, who 
no doubt would be the instigators or the assailants against 
whom he would have to defend himself. 

His men now in quick succession, at an interval of a 
few minutes between, appeared at the opposite side of 
the street near the church, a^ he had directed them te> 
approach the plaza. 

The soldiers around the monument had occasionally 
observed them, but supposing them on liberty and wan- 
dering about town, as was their custom, did not regard 
them particularly. Blount felt assured that they had aU 
entered without exciting suspicion. 

Informing Manuelita of tjus, she retired from the bat- 
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cony, and taking another look aronnd the plaxa, a mo* 
ment aHer he passed through the parlor and entered the 
patio. 

Here he found his men seated upon a number of 
benches and chairs, \7hich ba4 been prepared for them. 
Edward had been considerate enough to send for a keg 
of whiskey, which was on the tap and with which they 
were regaling themselves. Blount smiled as he observed 
them, and going to the keg took it up, saying, '' I am 
afraid, my lads, that you are indulging rather too freely, 
and I think it better to remove the temptation from you ; 
but as it will be dull work for you to remain here, your 
grog shall be served to you every three hours, which 
ought to be sufficient, if you wish to be of any service to 
me." 

The men looked at each other and smiled. " By jingo," 
said one,-^'* Mr. Blount is a keen one-— howsomdever, 
I think we would be pretty well drunk with that keg on 
the bench." 

*' Though for the matter of that, Jim here"— turning to 
one of the men who was remarkable for a large mouth— 
*' could swallow half of it himself before morning, and the 
keg too, if it had the hoops off; howsomdever, Mr. 
Blount is right. Let us keep sober to*night, and to-mor- 
row we can get gloriously drunk." 

Blount carried the keg into the house. 

The patio was made very comfortable for the men. A 
table was set in the middle of it near the fountain, on 
which the servants were placing a quantity of dishes and 
making preparations for their supper. The awning was 
drawn over head to shelter them from the heavy dews, 
and they seemed to be very weU contented. Some of 
them lying down on the benches, and others gathering 
together spinning yarns and singing snatches of songs. 

Blount had gone into the parlor, where he met Sign or 
Gk>nsalez and his lady. Both cordially and affectionately 
greeted him. . ^ 

He had not been there long, when Manuelita entered 
the room, and, with a blushing cheek, caught the look of 
admiration with which he ga^ed upon her. 

She was indeed beautiful, and* the dress she wore be- 
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come her well. It consisted of a simple white muslin, 
which gave an airiness to her form that was charming ; a 
silver necklace and bracelets of the same metal, were her 
only ornaments, save a few white roses tastefully arrang- 
ed in her hair, contrast^g beautifully with the jetty 
tresses, that gathered back from her brow, exposed to 
view the whole forehead, white as marble, beneath which 
her dark eyes shone with a mellow lustre, that gave evi- 
dence of a pure and noble, but withal a sad spirit. 

Her parents gazed with affectionate pride upon their, 
only daughter. The mother approached and kissed her 
tenderly. . . 

" My brother will be down presently,'' said she, turn- 
ing to Blount, and catching up her guitar she sang a few 
lively airs, as if to while away the time until her brother 
was ready to join them. 

It was not long before he made his appearance, dress- 
ed in ' the ' simple . black garb of a citizen, with, a white 
vest. The latter article of dress seemed to attract the at- 
tention of his father,' who with a quick and eager excla- 
mation pointed to it, saying something in Spanish. 

The mother approached him, threw her arms around 
his neck and burst into tears, whilst Manuelita dropped 
her guitar and rising seized hold of his hand. 

Blount was surprised at the emotion so suddenly and 
strangely exhibited. He saw that the father, mother and 
sister, were all under the influence of deep feeling, and 
he could not imagine what had produced it. 

Manuelita, meeting his gaze of wonderment, returned 
to her seat beside him, whilst her parents took Edward 
off to a comer of the room and seemed to be expostula- 
ting with him, urgmg him to do something, at which he 
betrayed evident reluctance. 

*' I forgot, Henry," said Manuelita, ''that you could 
not understand Spanish. You must be surprised at the 
feeling and exckement just now exhibited by us. I will 
explain to you the cause.'' 

*' You must know that all those in favor of the admin- 
istration of Rossas assume his color — Rossas meaning red, 
and, as you may have observed, the young men of the 
city wear crimson vests. They are worn as an evidence 
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of their devotion to Rossas, and they have become so 
general that a person who is now seen without one is ex- 
posed to suspicion. This seems a trifle to you, but when 
you have been here longer and seen how eageiiy the par- 
tisans of Rossas seize upon any evidence of disaffection 
to his interest, you will then find what important conse- 
quences result from such a trifle. Edward to-night« at- 
tends a ball given by Rossas, and it is supposed that it 
will include all of his adherents. It is true that many 
wht> are suspected are. invited, but their coming is under- 
stood to be the test of their fidelity to the administration, 
and their demeanor and dress, it is natural for us to sup* 
pose, will be rigidly scanned to see if there be evidence , 
of any one's leaning to the party opposed to the govern- 
ment. You can now see, Henry, how rash it is in my 
brother to cast off the color that he has been accustomed 
to wear, and from which his allegiance to the government 
has heretofore heen inferred. . He is now classed amongst 
those who are suspected, and any change in his dress, 
will we fear, be taken as a proof of alienation from the 
cause. ' We are anxiously expostulating with him on the 
rashness of . his proceedings, and I trust," said she, turn- 
ing towards her parents, " that they have been success- 
ful, as I see that Edward has left the room.'' 

" I have observed," said Blount, " the peculiarity of 
dress which you mentiont^ but did not know the reason 
why it was so generally assumed. It is indeed fearful to 
think upon what a slight and fragile tenure the lives of 
the citizens depend. I am afraid that the lightness and 
gaiety of heart which should always accompany those 
who attend such festivities, will be wanting this evening." 

** Yes," returned Manuelita, " you will find it to be so. 
The light, the gay, and the joyful will be there ; but the 
sad, the moody, and the desponding will be beside them. 
The Masorca chief and his blood thirsty adherents, proud 
and insolent, will mingle with and cow the pale and 
trembling citizen. The partisans and so called states- 
men of Bossas, with a supercilious consciousness of power, 
will look down upon the less fortunate and jealously 
watched opposition, who have dared at any time to ob- 
struct the designs of their master. There will be an in- 
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congruous mixture not only of persons, but of hope'^, of 
passions, and of fears, which will form a scene which you 
have never jet beheld, and from which I would pray 
Heaven to debar my own eyes witnessing. But come — 
£dward has returned — ^let us hasten and enter at once 
this pandemonium of human passions." 

Turning around, Blount saw that Edward had returned 
with a crimson colored vest, and rising, whilst Manuelita 
affectionately bade her parents good night, he walked to 
the door. 

Offering his arm to Manuelita, they passed into the 
patio, where seeing his men so comfortably spending 
their time, Blount called the attention of his companion 
to them, telling her *'that they would remain and watch 
over her parents until their return.'' 

A slight pressure of the arm was the answer he re- 
ceived. 

Calling aloud to the men, he told them to be on thf% 
lookout and prepared for any emergency, also to bar the 
gate after him. 

Blount passed under the gateway and walked into the 
street. The square in front of the barracks was brilliant- 
ly illuminated. The monument was covered with lan- 
terns hung in festoons of evergreens — torches fiarcd in 
the hands of soldiers gathered around it. Festoons with 
pendant lanterns hung also before the- entrance of the 
barracks, from which joyous echoes of full toned instru- 
ments came, making night melodious. Crowds of the 
fair, decked in the light and airy costume so suitable to 
their climate, accompanied by officers and citizens, were 
seen pouring in between the lines of soldiers that stood 
on either side. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** But all unconscious of the coming doom, 
The feast, the song, the revel here abounds." 

Mingling with the moving throng, our party passed 
in and entered the ball room. A large patio had been 
apprppriated for the purpose. But there was nothing in 
the scene to remind one of its having been temporarily 
decorated for this object. A tented^ roof of spotless 
white canvass, arched a floor covered with crimson cloth; 
whilst draperies, consisting of the flags of all civilized 
nations, with their many colored tints mingled together, 
formed recesses and charming little boudoirs, where 
paintings hung. 

Pendant from the middle* of the tent there was an im- 
mense chandelier, the centre of innumerable other small- 
er chandeliers, that in concentric circles closed around 
it, from the full circumference of the dome, forming 
arches of light, which reflected from myriads of crys- 
tal drops, caught the varied colored tints of draperies, 
roof and floor, and flung them sparkling in rainbow hues 
to deck the gay festivity. 

It was a joyous scene. Bright sparkling eyes and fairy 
forms were there ; and men who sought to win a smile 
from ruby lips, decked in gay attire, and marked with the 
blood-red emblem of Rossas' sway, all sought to dream 
the hours away in pleasure. But the pale brow and ro- 
ving eye oft marked the unquiet spirit, which lurked 
beneath their gaiety. Hark to the music ! How merrily 
the silent air receives its gladsome tones! How joyously 
the bounding feet do chase its' echoes along, and the 
arched canopy doth ring with the blithesome revelry. 
Now in the cotillion some with graceful ease glide along, 
unconscious of the admiration they excite, and oth'^rs 
half coquettishly turn to catch the gaze of the passers 
by ; their merry countenance all the while a feigned sim- 
plicity wears. 

All around the room some few feet from th6 floor were 
10 
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mirrors reproducing ia perspective manifold reflections 
of all I have described. Over the entrance, which was 
nearly concealed by waving flags and fluttering pennons, 
the portrait of Washington was placed, tastefully fes- 
tooned with the stars and stripes of our national ensign ; 
whilst opposite, hung the portrait of Rossas, half envel- 
oped in the panoply of Buenos Ayreaa banners. Strange 
companionship ! The patriot and the despot ! But hy- 
'pocrisy loves to veil itself under the purest name ! 

Manuelita's dark eyes flashed with joy as she gazed 
around at the mingling of beauty, light and color, and 
listened to the rich music which gave life to the gorgeous 
scene. 

"Ah! Henry," said she with animation, *'have you 
ever seen a hall room like this in America? See how 
beautifully the crimson flushes the white, and the chan- 
deliers and drops sparkle with the prismatic colors caught 
from the rich blending of drstperies ! -^ Look up ! Did you 
ever see such flashing brilliancy ? Now, look down ! A 
crimson haze, light and soft, seems to rise from the floor, 
meUowing the sparkling light.' Is it not beautiful?" 

"It is, indeed," repJied Blount, "and far exceeds my 
expectations. Such mingling of light and color, and such 
tasty arrangements of the banners and flags, mirrors and 
paintings which adorn the room, produce an.eflect such 
as I have never before witnessed." 

" It is but at best a painted sepulchre enclosing in its 
gorgeous folds hearts and, feelings dead to its.magnifl- 
cence,", replied, his. companion, in a constrained voice, so 
different from her former animated tones that Blount in- 
voluntarily turned to gaze upon her. 

"The first effect is over, Henry," she continued, ob- 
serving his look of surprise. " The ieye was caught by 
the gay scene, but the heart has no sympathy with it, and 
it seems false and hollow, when we look around and see 
so much misery mingled with the apparent mirthfulness 
which 6very one assumes to cover ieelings of dread and 
despair." 

Blount gazed around upon the scene with a searching 
eye and soon detected marks of constraint and forced 
gaiety in many men whom he had before thought giving 
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away to the natural feelings of their hearts. Many were 
dancing, some with evident pleasure, and their motions 
were natural and free from restraint. Others, though fol- 
lowing the notes of the music, and laughing, and chat- 
ting, had in their eyes a vague, dreamy expression, which 
indicated that their thoughts were elsewhere and did not 
harmonize with their assumed cheerfulness. Besides, 
these were pale, their eyes wandered in evident anxiety 
around the room, and as they fell upon a group standing 
under the portrait of Rossas, expi'essed the various emo- 
tions of hatred, fear and despair. 

This gi'oup was conspicuous both in dress and the 
haughty insolence which marked the bearing of each one 
of them. It consisted of some, ten or twelve persons 
clad in crimson cloth jackets and vests which were braid- 
ed with gold, whilst n-om' sashes of the same color, that 
bound their waists, the broad, but richly mounted and 
sheathed Gaucho knife might be seen gleaming forth 
ready for the hand. 

The principal person of this party, who stood in front 
exchanging words with many who passed, was a gigantic 
mulatto, possessing apparently immense strength, though 
heavy and unwieldy. His features were dull and coarse, 
consisting of a beetle brow, 'fleshy and prominent over 
%the eyes; which were clouded grey; the mouth was large 
and the jaw massive; the hair coarse, black and crispy; 
the whole face was covered with innumerable pimples, 
and its expression, a mixture of ferocious insolence and 
haughty superiority, invested the whole man with the 
appearance of some ruthless demon who had come, to 
mar the festivity. This personage was the most impor- 
tant one in the room, judging from the courtesy paid to 
him. Even fair, beautiful ladies jested with him as they 
passed by in the merry dance. All the men, some with 
low cringing bows, and others with words saluted him, 
affecting a familiarity, which the giant often cavalierly 
disregarded by some gruff expression, or sometimes ac- 
knowledged by a loud laugh and a grasp of the hand. 

** Who is that mulatto?" enquired Henry of his com- 
panion ; ^* he seems to be a man of importance here." 

"Satori, chief of the Masorca club," replied Edward, 
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who stood behind and heard the question. " Is he not,'' 
he continued harshly, " a fit leader for a band of midnight 
assassins ? See how the cringing crowd, bow down and 
reverence him 1 Ah I mj soul sickens as I gaze upon 
him/' and he turned his back and walked away. 

'* It is indeed the Masorca chief/' said Manuelita, " and 
next to and even more than Rossas (for he is the instru- 
ment) is he feared. He wields a fearful power, and Ed* 
ward's words," she looked timidly around, '*had they 
been heard, would cost him his life^ But see, he ap« 
proaches us,"- she exclaimed with a shudder, grasping 
tightly Blount's arm. 

'^ He will have to seek us then," said Blount, passing 
among the crowd in a direction opposite to the one taken 
by Satori to approach them. 

There were many persons gathered around the dancers, 
sipping mattee and partaking of confections which were 
being handed, and even the dancers in the intervals of 
the dance indulged in the former. , Among these Blount 
glided with Manuelita, unconscious of the observation he 
was exciting, and intent only upon screening his companion 
from the unwelcome attentions of the swarthy mulatto. 
He hoped that he had accomplished this, when a rough 
voice, lowered as much as intelligibility would allow, ac- 
costed Manuelita with the evening salutation, and turn* 
ing around Blount saw Satori before him. 

His precipitate retreat amongst the crowd in endeavofr- 
ing to elude him had been perceived by Satori, and the 
sensation which he observed had been created as he 
thought by himself, he now saw was to be attributed to 
Satori' s following him. Such a conspicuous character not 
being able to move without attracting the attention of all 
in the room. 

<< Good evening," was the salutation q{ Satori to Manu* 
elita. ** Will the Signorita do me the favor to dance 
with me ?" 

*' Thank you," replied Manuelita, ** it is not my inten* 
tion to dance this evening, had it been, you would have 
been forestalled by my present companion." 

SatOTi scowled upon Blount with a fierce and vindic* 
tive look, which Blount returned with eyes that flashed 
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with sooniy as hia form dilated and his brow flashed with 
some overpowering emotion. 

It wa3 a scene for a painter. The gigantic muiatto'$ 
huge towering form decked in the gaudy <;ostume of a 
Matador, confronting with looks of incipient jealousy and 
anger, the young naval officer in the neat blue uniform of 
bis profession, who stood with heaving chest, curling lip 
and eye \mblenching, £xed upon him. 

They seemed to have attracted the observation of the 
whole room, and the Masorcas could be seen gliding through 
the throng in the direction of their chief. The music 
paused, and for a moment there was silence. When the 
loud startling report of musketry broke the stillness, and 
the whisper of. ** Manuelita,'' *' Manuelita/' passed from 
mouth to mouth, whilst the band struck up the national 
air of Buenos Ay res. 

Satori, with a scowl, said to Blount, *' we'll meet again, 
Signor officiate, when I will draw some of thy malapert 
blood from thee 1" touching the handle of his knife. 

" As you please," returned Blount — ** but I soil not my 
hand with the blood of an assassin, such as thou art, but 
shouldst thou cros's my path, I will shoot theew as I would 
a beast of the field.'' 

Satori' s frame shook with passion, and the pupilf^ of his 
eyes contracted with intense rage, as he made a step and 
drew his knife partly fron^he sheath. 

The rich swelling musff rose upon the air, and the 
daughter of Rossas threw aside the folds of the flags, 
which adorned the entrance, and entered the room. 

Satori checked himself, and turning on his heel, has- 
tened through the crowd to meet her. 

Manuelita stood transfixed with fear during this scene ; 
but now her eyes were bent tenderly upon Blount, as in 
imploring tones, she apoke to him. ** Away, Henry ! 
away from hence ! you have excited the rage of one who 
never foigives. A tlfousand men, without scruples of 
conscience, await to do his bidding, and you will be sa- 
crificed 1 Perhaps even now" — and she looked fearfully 
ground — " his myrmidons may be near you. Fly !" 

"Never!" replied Blount, in deep excited tones* 
** My feelings have been aroused by this fierce brute, and 
10* 
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I will tame or conquer bim, or die» Do not then think, 
Manuelita, that I will leave you, whom I prize with all 
the affection of my heart, in the power of such a man. 
I love you, Manuelita, with aU the ardor and affection of 
a deep, strong nature. I tell you so now, that you may 
know that I never will leave you — ^that thy fate is mine, 
and I will die to serve thee." 

A flush of joy dyed the cheek of Manuelita, and her 
eyes brightened up with a happy, glad expression which 
animated the whole countenance. 

*'Be it so, Henry," she replied. "We have known 
each other but a few days, but those days have been years 
to me in feeling, and I accept thee as jtny betrothed. 
But oh ! what a charge I place upon you. I will never 
leave my parents and my brother, and to you I trust to 
protect them. Be not rash, be prudent, and excite not 
the fierce passions of Satori and the Masorca club. But 
hark ! Henry, let us mingle with the throng," and she led 
the way through the crowd that had gathered about the 
entrance. 

The daughter of Rossas, plain in features, head bowed 
down, and clad in a simple white costume, passed through 
the space which opened on each side for her, exchanging 
cordial greetings with numb'fers around her. 

Satori approached her — passing him by with a slight 
bow, she waived to the ban^to change the music, and 
seated herself near a few ladies with whom she commenc- 
ed conversing. 

A lively waltz began, and a citizen conspicuous for his 
manly beauty asked her hand for the dance. 
• ** Now mark well the change," said Manuelita to Blount, 
' she is the finest dancer in Buenos Ayres." 

And indeed it was a transformation. The bending, 
bowed figure of Manuelita Rossas rose from the seat and 
almost awkwardly passed with her partner the space to 
the centre of the hall. When tHbre the twirling waltx 
began, and with head erect and heaving bust, as if the 
music had entered her soul, and animated every fibre of 
her body, she chased the bounding notes with a graceful 
ease, which was charming to behold. Around and around 
on the same spot she and her partner turned, seeming to 
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be the very embodiment of music, as -with sparkling eyes 
and mantling flush, they realized the poetry of motion. 

« Does she not dance well?'' said Manuelita. 

" Beautifully," replied Blount. " I have never seen 
the soul-stirring eflect of music more completely realized 
than in the change which we have just witnessed from 
the awkward, stooping figure, to the gay and graceful 
Terpsichore that I now see. But Manuelita, mark her 
partner ! his' face is flushed with the exercise, but his lip is 
pale and quivering with some suppressed emotion, whilst' 
his eye wild and wandering betrays an unquiet and quak- 
ing spirit." 

" He is one of the suspected," returned Manuelita with 
a shudder; ''but he is intimate with Signorita Rossas, 
and that will prove his protection." 

The ball went on ; the brilliant chandeliers flashed over 
the gay festival, and sparkling like jewels of every hue, 
caught the rich colors and as a crown canopied the hall. 
The crimson haze arose among the dancers, as like fairy 
spirits they trod the measure to the swelling of music. 



CHAPTER XI. 

« In the darkness of nlghif amid the roar 

Of elements, their groans asc6nd the skies. 

Now all is hushed — save where at times alone 

Deep midnight listens to a distant groan." 

The night was dark^ — a black pall shrouds the city, 
and fitful ctxx^ts sweep with a low and mourning sound as 
if bewailing the funeral aspect which night had donned; 

But see ! a flash of lightning illumines the darkness— 
the streets are lined with soldiers— around the plaza 
gleaming muskets glitter in its glare. Now again all is 
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dark, save where the gleaming lamps shine through the 
windows of the barracks and the pathway of ligM that 
marked the entrance to the ball room* 

The folds of draperies are cast aside, and crowding mto 
the plaza, the gay revellers pour forth, atfd the lively 
hum of voices is borne to the ear. 

The storm gathers, and now wild and unrestrained roars 
sweeping by. The lightning gleams, and broken up into 
huge masses the clouds drive through the sky. The 
moon in the west breaks forth from riven masses and 
sheds a mournful light to mingle with the red glare of 
the lightning's flash and the pale twinkling tiny^ stars 
that seemed to glide from the clouds and sail through 
the broken intervals of sky. 

It was a wild and fearful night. At one moment there 
"would be a lull, and the elements would be hushed, and 
the gloom black and pitchy would fall upon the city, so 
deep as to be almost tangible. Then the lightning would 
flash, lighting up the driving clouds with a lurid glare, 
and the winds as if released from a spell, would burst 
like a tornado upon the city, howling with fury as they 
eddied around the corners of the streets, whirled around 
the open ylaza and swept over the houses in whirlwinds 
that rose and were borne aloft to add fresh impetus to 
the lowering clouds which drove through the sky. 

But all now is hushed in silence, in dead repose, and 
darkness, deep and impenetrable, reigns around. The 
moaning wind has ceased and all is still. 

A ruddy glare, and then a fierce devouring flame rises 
from the gloom and flares in the night air ! a yell of fierce 
delight greets the rising flame ! and cries, shrieks and 
groans mingling with the report of musketry, makes night 
hideous with a fearful din. 

The storm breaks forth with startling abruptness, and 
gathering up the fearful cries, tosses them to the whirl- 
winds, and they rise like the yells of departed spirits to 
the lurid clouds. 

The lightning gleams, and hurrying through the streets, 
the soldiers of Kossas are seen rushing among the g^y 
revellers, who are scattered about the streets and in the 
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0i|uarey whom they stab and shoot with fierce yells of 
triumph. 

They crowd to the doorways of every house, and beat 
vainly against the closed portals. No helping hand is 
there* They fall beneath the knife and bullet, and shrieks 
of despair hut too surely mark their fate. 

*' It is a wild and stormy night/' said Blount to Manu- 
elita, as they entered the square and turned to go to- 
wards their home. '* But see ! what fire is that rising 
from the street ? and what yells and groans are those ? 
Edward," he exclaimed, "where are you?" • 

" Here," returned Edward from the other side of 
Manuelita. 

" Take this," said Blount, handing him a pistol. " It 
has five loaded barrels. Be on the lookout, and let us 
hurry on towards your dwelling." 

They walked fast and unobserved, it appeared, to the 
corner of the square. A few steps would now bring them 
home. When a sharp twinging pain was experienced 
by Blount. He felt something pass through his right 
arm, and he was jerked aside from Manuelita and almost 
dashed on the ground. Turning around, he saw, by the 
lightning's glare, the form of Satori, with his arm thrown 
around Manuelita's waist, about to bear her off. 

With a shout d* rage Blount rushed upon him, and 
drove the butt end of his pistol full against his face. The 
giant tottered, staggered against the comer, and Blount 
repeating the blow, he fell senseless to the ground. 

Yells of rage broke from a number of men whom they 
sow saw had gatheved around them^ They rushed upon 
Blount, who called aloud to Edward to stand by him. , 
*^ I am here," answered Edward, and a shot from his pis- 
tol indicated, bis presence. Blount placed ManueUta 
against the house and stood in front to protect her. 

With a sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, he 
confronted the crowd. They came upon him three or 
four at a time. His arm was weak from loss of blood 
and his sword of no use, but his pistol told, and everv 
shot brought down a man. Four barrels had been fired, 
and as many reports had been heard from Edward, yet 
«till they pressed upon him. When si^denly Blount 
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raised his voice, and with a loud shout called upon his 
men. 

"What ho! there Seagulls!" he cried. '< Rally around 
your officer!** 

His assailants seemed startled by the shout, and paus- 
ed for a moment in . their attack. When bursting forth 
from a gateway a few yards distant, a body of men .dash- 
ed into the street, then paused, looking around as if to 
see which way to turn. 

But "this way, my lads!** shouted by Blount, indica- 
ted where they were wanted. 

They dashed into the crowd and mowed them down at 
every blow. 

Blount seized Manuelita in his arms, and rushing to 
the gateway, placed her in the trembling and outstretched 
arms of her mother, who with her father, stood there in 
feai-ful anticipation of some horrible catastrophe having 
befallen them. Rushing out again Blount joined his 
men. 

They had dispersed the crowd and were rushing mad- 
ly in pursuit, when the loud voice of Blount arrested 
them. 

"Come back, my lads !**-— he cried— "come back! 
We are too few for tbe hundreds who are now prowling the 
streets! Come back!** he sternly repeated, as they re- 
luctantly turned to obey. "But who is this?" he ex- 
claimed, as he felt a heavy body fall against him. 

" It is I, Henry,** said the voice of Edward. " I feel 
faint.** 

Throwing his arm around him, Bk)unt supported and 
led him into the patio. The men followed. ' Coi\signing 
his second charge to the care of his parents, Blount turn- 
ed towards the men ; they were all there. : 

"Are any of you hurt, men?*' he enquired. 

" A few slight scratches only, sir,*' was the answer 
from one or two of them. 

" Well then, bar the gate," said Blount. 

Manuelita rising from the arms of her mother who sup- 
ported her, at these words rushed towards and caught 
him by the arm. 

" Do not b|r the gate, Henry,** she exclaimed in ex<> 
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eited ionet. ''Listen to the cries of despair, pain and 
anguish ! Let those who choose to enter, find safety and 
protection here !" 

'* What say you, men," said Blount, " shall we throw 
open the gate and stand here to hattle these hlood thirsty 
assassins?'' 

" Yes sir," they replied, with a shout of minded exul- 
tation and rage. '' We will dri^ve the hloody dogs from 
the house." 

The gate was thrown open; and every now and then a 
poor fugitive would rush in, and look around pale with 
affright, at the dark forms of the men who guarded the 
entrance, and when they realized their security, with an 
exclamation of joy, faU upon their knees and pray. Some 
dozen men and women thus found shelter and protection. 

The cries and shrieks from the streets were becoming 
fainter and fainter, until at last, they entirely ceased; 
though occasionally, in the distance, the report of mus- 
ketry might be heard and a faint shout was borne to the 
ear. 

Now closing and baring the gate, Blount ordered his 
men to stand prepared for an attack ; and passing through 
the patio entered the parlor, where the family had as- 
sembled. . 

Edward was resting upon a lounge, with his coat off 
and his linen about his arms and breast dyed with blood ; 
whilst his. parents stood bending over him with looks of 
heart rending anguish, and^ Manuelita knelt by his side 
and with her handkerchief steeped in cologne, was bath- 
ing his forehead., and wiping the blood from his body. 

*' Are you much hurt, Edward ?" said Blount to him. 

'' No," he replied faintly, raising his head and holding 
out his hand which Blount took and pressed in his own. 
" I have lost much blood — ^but my wound is slight. A 
ball has grazed my ribs ; a few hours will almost make 
me well again. But are you not also hurt, Henry?" he 
enquired anxiously. '* I saw you stagger, when Satori 
grasped Manuelita, and you uttered a sharp cry of pain !'' 

Manuelita rose, approached Blount and touched his 
arm ; be shuddered with pain. It was his wounded arm 
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She felt the gaturated cloth and saw the crimscm spots 
on her finger. 

'' Are you wounded, dearest Henry ?" she -exclaimed 
with a shudder. ** I have heen so very thoughtless as to 
add to your pain." 

''Itisonlva flesh wound/' said Blount, ''and when 
bandaged will give no farther trouble." 

SigQor Gronsalez approached and taking off Blount's coat 
rolled up the sleeves^ — a wound was discovered of a stil- 
etto having passed through the fleshy part of his arm. 
Manuelita took her handkerchief and tied around it. 
Blount rolling his sleeve down, resumed his coat and 
with a cheerful smile said—** We are lucky, Edward, in 
not having more serious wounds, wHh such odds opposed 
to us. Our foes have but little to boast of when such 
slight wounds are the only results of all their efforts. But 
I must go into thu patio," he continued, ** and prepare 
my men for a farther attack if - any should be at- 
tempted." 

*'I will go with you, Henry," said Manuelita, taking 
his arm. ** Mother will attend to Edward. I wish to 
speak to those who have sought shelter with us. 

They passed out of the parlor into the patio. Manu- 
elita found that none of the strangers were personally 
known to her, though she had seen them before. Invi- 
ting them into the house, she threw open all the rooms 
and did everything in her power to make them comforta- 
ble. They seemed to appreciate her kind attentions, and 
with many expressions of gratitude, thanked her; but 
their spirits were cast down and they were sad and mourn- 
ful. The remembrance of the personal danger which 
they had escaped was now forgotten and succeeded by 
anxiety for the safety of relatives, friends and others, of 
whose fate they were uncertain. In deep anguish they 
remained silent or sat conversing in low whispers togeth- 
er. The men had offered their services to Blount, who 
promised to call upon them if there should be need. . 

ManueHta after attending to her guests, went to the 
parlor where she found her brother sleeping and her pa- 
rents watching by him. She kissed the latter and re 
turned to the patio. 
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She could not rest qutet. Her mind wa(s wrought up 
to a pitch by the fearful scenes of the night, from which 
she could not lower it, and it was only in continued oc- 
cupation she found relief from the harrowing sights that 
had so deeply impressed her imagination. 

She saw Blount seated in the middle of the patio by 
her now silent fountain, with his head resting on one hand 
whilst the other was laid lightly on the arm of the chair. 
His countenance was grave, and there was an expression 
oi deep thought in his dark grey eye, which showed he 
was pondering upon some subject that absorbed all his 
faculties. 

Manuelita gazed upon him with indescribable feelings. 
Her whole soul expressing itself in deep and fond devo- 
tion as she bent her large dark eyes upon him. Hex feel- 
ings were strange. She could hardly realize them. 

Seeing but little society, she had passed her life with 
her parents, with no desire to join or thoughts of the- 
world, until the precarious position of her brother aroused 
and forced her to the contemplation of the despotical 
government by which her country was ruled. Sympa- 
thy for her brother called forth the enthusiasm of her 
nature, and high-toned, proud feelings, arose in her heart 
to accomplish something to free him from danger. But 
the consciousness of how frail and feeble were her sex, in 
efforts which required the strong arm, and dauntless de- 
tefmination of man, softened though it did not quencii 
these feelings ; — and thenceforward she looked around 
in search of some one who embodied the enthusiasm, 
courage and disinterestedness of the ideal she had form- 
ed in her mind. Satori she regarded with feelinga.of dis- 
gust, which made her avoid him with an antipathy shj:^ 
cotild not repress ; when she heard he sought her hand m 
marriage, she felt humbled at the offer, at the bare anti- 
cipation of linking her fate with such a monster* But 
now, as she revolved in her mind the incidents of the 
past few days, how changed were her feelings ! A youth, 
a stranger, but a few years older than herself, had be- 
come all to her— had saved her life, her brother*s life, 
protected her parents, and had declared his affection for 
her in the open manliness of his nature, when she urged 
.11 
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bim to save his life ! He possessed all the attributes witb 
which she had iavested her ideal, and though known btit 
a few hours, yet circumstances in that short time had de- 
veloped the great and good of his nature, which months 
of common intercourse could hardly have made known. 
She loved him. Yes ! with the whole fervor of her soul — 
with the deep and yearning tenderness which makesi 
woman cling to man, and caused her now to leave pa- 
rents and brother, to seek the presence of him whom 
she had chosen for the future to guide and protect her 
through life. 

The sailors were stretched on the benches near the 
arch of the gateway, sleeping with their arms beside 
them ; whilst two of their companions walked to and fro 
before the gate as sentinels to watch and give the alarm. 

Blount sat alone by the fountain. She stepped lightij- 
up to him, and resting her hand upon his shoulder, 
spoke — 

" Henry," said she, bending low and kissing his brow 
with a pure touch, so soft and gentle, it caused no sur- 
prise and hardly roused him from his revery ; but look- 
mg up he saw in the afiectionate gaze of his betrothed 
the pure and devoted woman, who had come to com- 
mune with him. 

"Henry," she repeated, "why do you seem so sad? 
I have a right now to all your thoughts," she continued 
smiling sadly, " and have come to mingle my own -^ith 
them." She drew a chair and seated herself beside 
him. 

He took her hand and pressed it in his own. " You 
fihaUknow, dearest Manuelita," he said, "the thoughts 
which occupied my mind. I have no secrets from yon, 
and like yourself, had you not anticipated the act, I would 
have sought your sympathy as you now seek mine. 
We are strange beings, Manuelita," he continued ab- 
stractedly, as if communing with himself; " and so strange 
are the changes wrought in us by a few hours, we can 
hardly recognise ourselves. A short time ago, and my 
blood boiled with the desire to meet the assassins who 
have created such desolation in the city, and mv mind 
from contemplating fheir acts burned with the feverish 
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hope of wreaking upon them the sufiRmngs they have 
caused others to endure. I have been mad with thirst 
for their blood, and with brutal pleasure felt insane 
joy when I shot them. The animal was aroused in my 
nature, and I gloated upon the victims who fell by my 
hand. But now I feel oppressed-— I have killed — ^the 
stain of blood is upon my brow, and like Gain, I feel the 
burning mark scorching my brain ;" he raised his eyes 
to Manuelita and looked into her face. 

She saw that the pupils of his eyes were dry and spark- 
ling with fever, whilst his hand parched and hot almost 
burned her own. 

'* You have a burning fever, dearest Henry !" she ex- 
claimed. ^' Come into the house and I will give you 
something to check it. Come — ^your wound must be in- 
flamed and painful- — ^let me renew the bandage and apply 
something to it. You want rest and must seek your 
couch.*' 

** No, Manuelita," he replied—" here I must remain 
until the dawn. I am not well, it is true ; but it is the 
fever of th^ mind and not the body that scorches me. 
Talk to me dearest,'' and he arose and kissed her, ** and 
I shall feel better, the burning fire of my thoughts will 
leave me, quenched by^your presence and. sympathy." 

** Well, I will do as you wish," she replied with almost 
a cheerful smile. ''But dearest Henry, you must not 
al^Kr your thoughts to take such a gloomy turn, but tell 
me something of the brave men, who saved us this 
evening and who now guard us. A sailor hereafter will 
always be associated in my mind with all that is brave 
and generous. Tell me something of them, Henry ; I 
should like to hear from you their habits, mode of lile, 
and all that will make me well acquainted with them." 
With a bright smile she locked into his face. 

''What can I tell you about them, dearest'Manuelita," 
he replied almost gaily—" but that they are rude in man- 
ner, but possess noble and generous hearts ; that they ar^ 
as simple as children, and have to be treated as such ; and 
that they are brave and act wholly from impulse. A sail* 
or is a strange anomaly. Gay and frolicsome on shore, 
but on board ship assuming a gravity of demeanor, which 
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th«T deem essential to prove the knowledge thej hare df 
their duties. You see them sleeping around you ; call 
upon and tell them to enter the streets and attack the 
myrmidons of Rossas, they will obey you, though they 
know that death would inevitably follow. Ask them 
to perform any favor for one of your sex, and you will 
find their hands ready and their hearts willing to serve 
you. Such are they ; brave and generous, rash and im- 
pulsive, and with hearts easily excited by the woes of 
others. But hark ! do you not hear the sound of men 
approaching in the street ? What is it men ?" he ex- 
claimed, as a loud voice was heard at the gate which 
shook with the blow of some heavy substance having 
been dashed against it " Rouse up, my lads !" he shout- 
ed, "Rouse up!" 

They sprung to their feet with cutlasses ready in their 
hands. 

** Go into the house, dearest Manuelita," "said Blount. 
*'This is the attack we apprehended — ^iiut when they 
know our force, I hardly think they will dare venture 
upon us." 

"I will go, Henry," she replied; "but expose not 
yourself unnecessarily — remember that there will be one 
trembling heart, quaking with dresKl until I see you again ; 
be careful then, and act not rashly." 

"I will," replied Blount, "but now enter the house. 
I must parley ^ith these men, and see what they wfllkt" 
•—going ta (ht gate he ordered the small window which 
was cut in it. to be opened, and through it looked out 
«nd saw a crowd of men gathered around the gate, & por- 
tion of whom had a large ^ beam, which they were about 
to launch against it. 

" Who are you, «ind what do you want?" he enquired 
in the best Spanish he could muster. 

Loud shouts of " Americano, Americano," was the only 
answer, then there was a flash and a report, and Blount 
heard ^ bullet wiiiz past him. 

He leaped from the window and shut it<**-" Is any one 
• hurt ?" he enquired. 

"No sir, I believe not," answered one of tiie men; 
** the bullet went over head and struck the house." 
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"Be ready novtr, men/' said Blount, ** for a jjesperale 
struggle. There are some forty or fifty of those blood- 
hounds outside a^d they want to get in. Are you ready 
for them?" 

" Aye — ready and waiting, sir," was the answer* 

" Throw open the gate, Mr. Blount," said Jones. 
" They will knock it down soon, and we will drive these 
dc^s with trailing tails to their kennels." 

" Be it so then," ^aid Blount. *' Throw open the gates ! 
Now men, stand by for a rush," he continued in the calm 
tones of suppressed excitement. " Have at them !" he 
shouted, as the gates were thrown open, exposing to 
view their foes on the outside, and with his men he 
dashed in their midst. 

It was a fearful struggle. The sailors with loud shouts 
bore down every thing before them. Now in the midst 
,of the crowd, striking right afid left with resistless fury 
— now on the outside, having pierced through it, and 
turning dashing into it again with increased impetus^ 
Blount lead his men, but his blows were, awkward and 
"vfeak, (he struck with his left hand) and only staggered 
those on whom they fell. But his men bore him along, 
until he stood confronted with the towering form of Sa- 
tori, who with a handkerchief tied around his mouth, 
glared upon him with a malignant scowl as he shouted 
wiy^ ferocious joy — "Ah Signor olEciale, I have thee 
now !" he drew a knife from his girdle, throwing away 
the sword he had been using, and advanced towards 
him. 

"Take that! you damned lubberly brute!" shouted 
Jones, who had rushed before^ Blount, dealing the giant a 
blow which would have felled an ox. Satori fell to the 
ground. " Ah ! I have brought down the biggest of them !" 
shouted Jones. "Have at the rest, my lads! we will 
soon clear the streets." 

This was now easily done ; seeing Satori fall, they fled 
en all sides. " No pursuit, men," shouted Blount as a 
bullet fired by one of the retreating foes struck him in 
the breast, and hurled him to the ground. His men bore 
him into the patio and closed the gates. 
11* 
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But reader, let us forth into the streets and witness 
scenes wnich are no ofispring of the imagination, but 
facts resulting from the merciless massacre of that ever 
memorable night — ^the twenty-fifth of May, 1842. 

See, yon crouching forms huddling together against the 
door ways ! Tones of agony break from their quivering 
lips ! They are wounded. In vain do they strive to 
stem the gushing torrents that pour from their veins. 
They fall, one by one, with^a hollow groan to the pave- 
ment. They die. 

See yon yellow smoky blaze that flares up in the dark- 
ness of night. Shudder not'; it is naught that lives — the 
fierce element has quenched the spark of life ! A black 
disfigured mass, gory and with the entrails trailing on the 
ground, hisses in i stream of liquid fire ! It is a shape- 
less mass ! The mother that lE)ore him could not now 
recognise her child. Wounded to death the yet quiver- 
ing body of the sufferer had been cast into a blazing tar 
barrel — a fearful signal for the murderers to commence 
their work. In the fierceness of his anguish he had 
overthrown it, and now an undistinguishable lump of 
mortality, he rests free from suffering in the liquid blaze 
that curls round and plays upon his body. 

But hark ! There is a moan of anguish ! It comes from 
yonder house ! Let us enter. Upon a table of dark shi- 
ning mahogany a tall form lies. Torn from the tab|§ a 
cloth had been applied to staunch his wounds, but in vain 
the trembling hands of his wife sought with it to check 
the blood. Now wet and gory it swathes his corpse, and 
she, his partner, his wife — she "casts the cloth from his 
brow and with a hand on es^ch cheek, she gazes long and 
wistfully upon the pale, cold face. The fixed and stony 
aspect of despair is impressed upon her countenance, and 
she stands as pale and as motionless as the corpse of her 
murdered husband, her very soul frozen with horror. 
Gaze on poor wife ! Trace each remembered lineament 
—dwell on each beloved feature — 'treasure in thy memo- 
ry the whole, for soon the worm will feed upon the form 
of him, whom thou lovedst so well 1 

The night lamp threw its yellow flickering rays over 
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fbe countenance of the livings and the dead, and ghastly 
and pallid were their hues. A fond smile, like a tone of 
mufic that has wandered from its source, played around 
the lips of the dead, as if tho trembling soul, when it 
tottered on the precipice of life, had caught the fond, 
yearning look of his wife, and had bathed his spirit in the 
gush of gratitude and joy that poured from his heart. It 
hung there a fleeting monument of affection to the aching 
heart of her who statute-like^ gazed upon the corpse. 

But com^, let us go; with our gay thoughts and happy 
feelings steeped in sadness, let us forth. How delight- 
fully soft and cool is the night air ! What delicious fresh- 
ness it brings to the feverish brow. It wanders, like a 
playful spirit over the countenance, quenching with its 
dew-like touch the burning ardor of throbbing pulses. 
A soft and delicious languor steals over the spirit. Night 
is no longer the same. Her robe of gloom has been cleft 
by the winds, and the clouds float shadowy and indistinct 
through the sky. The stars have flung their beams to 
the humid air, and the moon pours a rich flood of softly 
saddened light over the gloom of creation. 

Hark ! methinks I heat the sounds of music. Light 
fairy forms flit before my gaze, bounding to a sea of joy- 
ous tones, that breathe melodiously over the scene. Two 
forms twirl in the graceful waltz, and all crowd around 
to behold them. With heads erect and flashing eyes, 
they dance as if the music had entered their souls, and 
swept them irresistibly around with the swelling notes. 
And now — one hails the breaking dawn from her couch, 
with the enjoyment of the past night fresh upon her 
memory ; the other, lies a gory, headless trunk in the 
streets, and the head hangs from a butcher's stall in the 
market place ! 

But let us have done with such scenes. My soul sick- 
' ens as I endeavor to portray them. 

Human feelings and human sympathies with the elec- 
tric chain of association, binds us pitying to the contem- 
plation of each other's woes. Let then the broad spirit 
of benevolence and pity mingle with the griefs of the 
widowed wife, the childless parents, and as a sequence 
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* 

of sach feelings, let detestation and abhorrence, as a 
withering simoon, be waited to the heart of Rossas^— as 
a gory phantom, let him dwell in the Uioughta of pos* 
leritj, a plagae spot on the fi^r and open bosom of vir* 
tue, innocence and honor. 



CHAPTER XII. 

•• The happy hours glide swifUy by. 



» 



'Tis mom. High in the heavens the orb of day has 
marched on its western tour, dispensing light to millions 
and cherishing with its warmth, the teeming earth, that 
looked so bright and beautiful in its sunny rays. Nature 
no longer sleeps colorless in the darkness of night, but 
bursting forth as the light of day broke upon her slum- 
bers, a thousand varied hues now deck her mantle. 

The morning breeze, so cool and fresh, bails the morn- 
ing sun, and forth over the smiling aspect of nature gai- 
ly wanders, inhaling the sweet fragrance of the lowly 
plants that meekly shed their perfumes to mingle in the 
joyousness of the welcome. 

Upon a couch rested the form of Blount. His face 
was pale, had a wan expression upon it, which showed 
he had been suffering and was now weak and feeble. 
A surgeon in the uniform of the American navy sat beside 
him feeling his pulse. 

"The fever has left you, and with it the inflammation 
of your wounds," said he. *' A few days' quiet and good 
nursing will make you all right again. I suppose you 
have no objection to remaining here during your conval* 
escence ?" he continued smiling. " With such comfbrta* 
ble quarters and such a fair nurse, I would not complain 
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act beiDgin your situation myself. By tbe by, Blount^ yoU 
bad a bard fight oi^ the night of the 25th ; one half .of 
your men were wounded. I thought I should lose two 
or three of them— -but I carried them through and now 
they are doing as well as you are." 

" I am glad of it/' replied Blount-—^' I should have 
grieved much if any of the brave fellows had been kill- 
ed. But Doctor what day of the month is it ?" 

** The 31st," was the answer. 

'* So long," said Blount. " Then indeed I must have 
been ill. How is £dward 6onsaIez?'\he continued* 
" Have you seen him ?" 

" Yes," replied the Doctw. " He is walking about." 

" And what"— continued Blount, as the occurrence of 
the past rushed to his memory-^" has been done with 
regard to the assassinations of the twenty-fifth ? Do they 
still continue?" 

" You must not speak so much," said the Doctor in- 
terrupting him and placing his hand before his mouth. 
" I will tell you all the news without your asking a ques- 
tion. In the first place, the assassinations of the twen- 
ty-fifth gave the Masorca club such a supreme idea of 
their power and prowess (by the by they had little to 
boast of Blount in the latter quality where you were con- 
cerned,) that their conduct became unbearable even to 
the Federals. Having murdered a few miserable wretch- 
es in the 6treet,4j^ an*ogated to themselves an autho- 
rity which conflicted with the sway of Rossas. He 
wanted instruments not masters." 

" You l^now that the so called Congress," continued 
the Doctor, " is now sittings— well the first intimation of 
the ferocious desire for blood caused by the massacre of 
the twenty-fifth was made known the next day by a Ma- 
sorca proposing to Congress to disarm all the foreigners 
m the country. It was hailed with loud shouts of ap- 
plause. One or two -of the immediate friends of Rossas, 
seeing, that if a stop were not put to such excesses, the 
government would be embroiled with every civilized na- 
~ tion in the world, hurried out to Rossas' kinta, where they 
met the British Minister, who also had come to make 
complaints of the Masorca club. It seemed they bad 
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threatened to cut her Britannic Majesty's Minister's 
throat, unless he shaved his whiskers off under the chin, 
which to their prurient imaginations formed an V, the 
initial of Unitarian, and they would cut his head off to 
demolish the offensive letter. It was an alarming state 
of things* Rossas felt his power tottering, and saw that 
unless he checked at once and quelled by the strong 
hand, the base passions he had excited, his authority 
would be lost; so without hesitation, he rode with his 
guards to the place where Congress had assembled and 
ordered the prpposition ' to disarm foreigners' to be re* 
jected. Then in a short speech he expressed his sur^ 
prise at hearing that excesses of a grave character had 
been committed during the past night. He bewailed the 
evil that had been done, and assured Congress every 
means should be put in requisition, to detect the offen- 
ders, and that they should suffer the full rigor of the 
law. He has ordered guards to be stationed throughout 
the city, and it is now and has been, for the last week as 
quiet as a quaker meeting." 

" And Satori — what has become of him ? Is he dead ?" 
enquired filount. 

** No," replied the Doctor; ** though he should have 
been. The men told me Jones struck him hard enough 
to have killed a bull, and I believe you also left your 
mark on him. He is recovering, however, and is ss^id to 
be in"" disgrace with Rossas — ^but tbaf is all for efFect. 
Such an unprincipled agent is too useful to be cast aside ; 
he is no doubt, secretly favwed, though publicly in dis- 
grace with Rossas." 

" So much for the city," contintied the Doctor. ** Now 
for our own little news bag. The schooner sails to-mor- 
row for Montevideo ; on her return the captain expects 
you will be well enough to come on board ; she will be 
absent about a month. In the meantime you must sub- 
mit to my orders, which are : That you are for two weeks 
to confine yourself to the house and patio ; that you must 
not excite yourself in any way ; and that you are only to 
partake of the diet, with regard to which I will leave 
you a memoranda." 

*' Thank you. Doctor," replied Blount cheerfully. " I 
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Will obey your orders. Tell the captain that when he 
returns, I shall be able to resume my duties." 

"Attend to. the diet and do not excite yourself,*' said 
the Doctor with an arch smile, *' and you will be well- 
but I had almost forgot" — he continued — '* the captain 
told me to express to you his approbation and admira- 
tion of the manner in which you acted in fighting so 
courageously and successfully against such odds. The 
men are full of your praises, and the wardroom and 
steerage jealous of you, and make loud complaints that 
you did not inform them and thus give them an op- 
portunity of sharing your danger. They nevertheless 
desire your recovery," added the Doctor, smiling, ** and 
say the old schooner will not be the same to them until 
you return on board." 

Blount's heart swelled with emotion at the praise of 
his captain and the afiectionate and considerate regard of 
Stanly and his brother officers, so different from the harsh 
judgment and prejudiced interpretation put upon his acts 
by the officers of the frigate. He caught the Doctor's 
hand and pressed it in silence. 

''No excitement, my dear boy," said the Doctor, "you 
must be calm. Do you know that all the officers of the' 
schooner have been to see you, the captain included ?" 
Blount looked with surprise at him. " You must know," 
he continued, "that a week has passed since you were 
wounded, and that you have been unconscious durinff 
that time. But I must leave you ; I have already talked 
too much. Take care of yourself. Good bye." He 
shook his hand. " I am, like the rest of your shipmates, 
deeply interested in your recovery, and hope on our re- 
turn to see you well." He left the apartment. 

A few moments after Qlount heard the soft rustling of 
garments, and Manuelita glided gently into the room and 
kissed his pale brow. 

" Dearest Henry," she enquired, " has the fever left 
you ? Do you feel better ? What does the Doctor say ?" 

Blount took her hand, pressed it to his breast, and 
smiling, replied — " He says, dear Manuelita, that these 
comfortable quarters and the careful nursing I will be 
likely to meet with here, will do much, but to make re- 
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Goverj sure, he restricted rae to the bounds of the patio 
and the house." 

*• You shall have careful numng," replied Ma&uelita, 
*' but you are to yield implicit obedience to the nurse, and 
now she tells you, that you must be fatigued by your con- 
versation with the Doctor and require rest. No reply," 
she continued, placing her hand on his mouth, as he was 
about to remonstrate, '*but obey me in silence." 

He felt his eyelids were heavy with the exertion he 
had made, and closed his eyes, but every now and 
then h^ would open them to look upon his fair nurse, as 
she sat by the bed side or glided softly about the room 
arranging the various medicines convenient for use. 
With this object in his mind's eye, and the faint rustling' 
as she moved, he realized her presence and sunk into a 
gentle slumber, such as he had not enjoyed since his 
illness. 

Manuelita watched him as a mother might watch her 
thild, with a yearning solicitude and a deep abiding af- 
fection. His weakness and prostration endeared him to 
her heart more than strength or health could do, for he 
was now entirely dependent upon her, and called forth 
by bis situation all those endearing sympathies and un- 
selfish attentions with which a woman loves to surround 
the sick couch of man. 

A week had elapsed ; when one evening, the weather 
being unusually cool, the family had gathered together 
in the pallor. Blount was there seated in a large cush- 
ioned chair, before a cheerful, crackling wood fire, whose 
grateful warmth was felt throughout the room. A faint 
color was in his cheek and he looked delicate — ^but with 
the beauty of convalescence, when the mind loves to 
linger lightly and gently upo» the soothing thoughts 
caused by outward and passing impressions, the features 
had relaxed and expressed a gentle facility of change, so 
different from the stern expression of health, that Manu- 
elita thought him handsomer than she had ever seen him, 
and could almost wish him always thus reduced to the 
ftecessity of looking to her for comfort and amusement* 
She sat upon an ottoman at his feet engaged in sewing. 
' Edward was seated on one side of the fire place peru- 
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sing a paper, and looked eheerfal ^ and happy. His pa- 
rents 5at beside him ; his mother knitting, and his father 
gazing abstractedly into the bright blaze which curled 
and roared in the fire-place. 

Every one seemed happy and contented, and a stranger 
looking around would have pronounced it a scene of /ire- 
side comfort, so home like and cheering, that it would 
require some great calamity to interrupt it. 

There was no light in the room, for the cheerful blaze 
threw its rerobrant rays to the farther part of the parlor 
and enlivened the fireside with a ruddy glare which made 
every thing and every one clearly visible. 

*' This is indeed like home," whispered Blount to 
Manuelita. " To have thee sitting beside, and the bright 
crackling flame before me throwing out such grateful 
warmth, and your father, mother and brother, whom I 
already love with grateful affection, causes my heart to 
glow with feelings of unalloyed happiness, such as I have 
never before experienced. My father alone is wanting ; 
Ah ! Manuelita, how happy shall I be when I see you 
pressed to the noble heart of my father ; he is one to 
appreciate your generous, afieclicniate nature. I have 
no sister, and he will warmly welcome you to the daugh- 
ter's vacant place in his heart.'' 

'* I doubt it not, dearest Henry," replied Manuelita, 
looking up with a warm smile into his face. *' Had you 
numerous relations, I should love them all for your sake. 
Your father I shall love for his own ; he will never find 
me wanting in the affection and dutiful regard of a 
daughter." 

■' I know it, dearest," said Blount, gazing affectionately 
upon hei> 

" Well, Harry,'^ exclaimed Edward, " I see our gra- 
cious master had become merciful. He has issued a 
manifesto, declaring -that henceforth no one is to suffer for 
bis political opinions ; that Federalists and Unitarians are 
now fused into the one appellation of Buenos Ayrean. 
He has learned a lesson from the lawless and barbarous 
*act8 he instigated, which he found diflBiculty in res- 
training, and deems it his best policy to put the laws 
in fcM'ce and refer all ofiences to them. A wise re- 
12 
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solution even for Rossas. H» can cause to be enacted 
any law he pleases, and thus power is legally thrown in 
his hands which will firmly fix him in the goyernment 
Let him be wise, govern well, and the trodden down and 
crushed spirits of the people, will never be able to rise 
and regain the ascendency during his life time." 

'* To a wise, firm tyrant, rather than a good natured 
fool,'' said Blount, *^ I would entrust my political and per- 
sonal rights ; and Rossas, I believe to be the former. He 
is now conscious of his error in permitting the late cruel 
and blood thirsty proceedings, and I believe that in fu- 
ture he will seek to govern by the law, trusting to the 
prestige which his name h^ acquired by the hon'ible and 
unrelenting butchery of personal and political opponents^ 
to quench any spirit of rebellion against his administra- 
tion. He will hardly delegate his authority to another Ma- 
sorca club, but hold on to the reins of government him- 
self and act through the law and not through unacknow- 
ledged agents. He will thus appear just and equitable to 
foreign nations, and by the control he has of the public 
press, will govern, use it for his own purposes, and con- 
ceal the means by which he overawes Congress, and how 
through it he reigns supreme. 

" True, Henry," exclaimed Signor Gonsalez, for Blount 
liad now learned a little Spanish and could understand 
and be understood. '' True, our history since our eman<- 
cipation from the Spanish yoke has been a strange one. 
I can compare it only to the history of the Italian repub- 
lics and petty monarchies, with this remarkable difference; 
that a few individuals alone have caused the dissensions 
which reign in this province, as well as through all the 
Spanish South American colonies, and I hope some day 
we shall be freed from these ambitious individuals and 
their personal contentions for power, and be able t6 es- 
tablish a firm basis whereon to rear a superstructure, like 
the constitution of your own free and powerful republic ; 
whereas for ages Italy has been the theatre of a turmoil 
which jealousy and the separate interest of distinct gov- 
ernments have created. This has made them weak and 
caused them to call in the powerful European roonarch- 
.ies to assist them in their senseless and ruinous wars with 
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esch other. It has been the policy of Europe to foster 
these dissensions and wars ; keep the country divided into 
petty principalities, so as easily to govern thus separate 
the parts, which if united under one government would 
prove powerful and perhaps dangerously conflict with 
their thirst for dominion and conquest. Such antagonistical 
principles in the parts, carefully fostered by surrounding 
governments, will always prevent Italy from uniting and 
becoming one nation. Theit destiny has been accom- 
plished. She* stood centuries a^o, a flourishing empire, 
among hordes of barbarians, who now gaze down upon 
her rotten and scattered institutions, with the remnants 
of political freedom lingering around and clinging to 
them, with contemptuous scorn. They too now stand in 
the position of Italy to the free and flourishing republic 
of the United States, which bloom$ so auspiciously ,on 
the soil of this Western continent. But even the United 
States, Henry, had to pass through raiany phases to arr 
rive at the proud pre-eminence which she now enjoys. 
The contentions of Charles with his parliament, the sway 
of GromweU, the revolution, flight of James, accession 
of William and Mary, together with your own revolution, 
was requisite to prepare them for appreciation of the free- 
dom they now enjoy. Spain on the contraiy, for cen- 
turies has slept quietljiuuniler the form ^^kovernment 
which she originally possessed previous t^uie French 
revolution, and this system was developed in its worst 
and most pernicious forms in its application, to these dis- 
tant colonies. The appointment of viceroys and other 
high functionaries, clothed with regal authority, imposed 
upon us various burdens and exactions, more grinding 
and weighty the farther we were removed from the di- 
rect government of the throne. In this situation our 
revolution found u»--apathetic, with energies cramped, 
and minds unused to the contemplation of political free- 
dom. Can you wonder then, that we have as yet failed 
to gather up and form out of the disorganized materials 
some basis on which to build our political freedom ? No : 
we are in one of the phases of revolution. It goes on ; 
we will pass through the fire of purification, and one day 
will realize our freedom, by the formation of such a 
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constitation at that which binds t<^ther the difier^it 
States of your own country. ' E Pluiibus Unum' w^lbe our 
motto as well as yonrs. fiossas, with a firm strong hand; 
will keep down dissensions and reign a despot*<-bat 
brighter days are coming, ^you wilL see them, JBdward, 
but I shall be in my grave,) when the whole Southern 
continent will be united under one government, and will 
be styled ' The United States of South America,'. after 
the manner of her sister republic in the North.'' 

** I concur in the views yon express,' sir," repliied 
Blount, '' and fully recogmse the trtith and importance 
of the broad line of demarication, you draw between 
the renovation of old and ihe establishment of new 
institutions, bi the history of the past, we find that 
every form ai government has been successively adopt* 
ed, and when found incompetent to fulfil the wants of tl^ 
governed has been overturned and afifatrs and things 
reverted to their original state*— a state of chaotic confu* 
sion in which great excesses were committed and where 
the human mind, more prone to theory than practice, 
originated and promulgated Utopian plans which instead 
of aiding, defeated every organized efibrt to arise from 
the disorder and ruins. The efibrt to establish an order 
of affairs which would secure to every man a greater 
share of p^Mcal and pers«naL.^edom than could be 
done by vam chimerical ideas^ that never could be real<- 
ized, was thus defeated* Had the government been a 
republican one, these latitudinarian principles on the one 
side and sound practical views on the other, soon assumed 
a monarchical tendency, and in the end became fused 
and established an order of things which partook of the 
views of neither one nor the other. Had the govern- 
ment been monarchical, it became despotioal, and he who 
surmounted the storm of events was borne upwards to 
the despot's throne. BevolutioA is the abolition of aU 
law, and it would seemi that such being the case, society 
should commence anew, upon equal basis and proceed to 
build cautiously and firmly their political edifice. To do 
this and secure ready and cheerful GO*operation in all, the 
agrarian principle should be carried out, division c^ pro- 
perty be made, and men revert, as far as regards wealth 
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to a state of eqtialty. This bas proved Uie great stum** 
Ming bloek to reorgantkiagout of revolution abetter sys- 
tem pi goveristmeat than the one demolished by it. The 
abolition' of law should abolish the title to property, should 
declare the agrarian; principle, and then the purification 
of revolution woold be at once accomplished. Witness 
the throes and agonies under which France labored and 
^he difiOfgani^ied materials^ of which the present monar- 
chy is coinposed:, aa an example in fxv^T of the agrarian 
principles. Witness Italy in olden times as another ex- 
amplB ; wlnle barbaric hordes which had swept over her 
plains or had settled immediately around her, were break- 
ing &ofn the gloom of ignorance and steadily advancing 
is knowledlge of ^vernment, she was waiting her en- 
ergies in civil wars. While the former were laying from 
the rough materials of the feudal system^ a solid basis of 
govern meoit for the future to build upon, the latter was 
engaged in the frivolous pursuits of elegance— nrobing 
herself in a garment t>f tinsel to gain the passing admi- 
ration of mankind, submerging the sterner attributes of 
her nature ih beautiful but enervating and comparative- 
ly luelesa pursuitSi^ I do not advocate this doctrine-— but 
laay to avoid the excesses which are the sequences of 
revolution, all men should be made equal as far as ac- 
quired rights are oojsicerned ; then there would be some 
hopes of seeing republics in tie old world. On this coa^ 
finezit such a necessity does not exist ; all possess an 
interiest in property. It has not yet assumed the impor- 
tance of a great political element, which enters so large- 
ly into the system of government as in the old world, 
and as you say, sir, when purified and regenerated, when 
the dross of the pa^t and dreams of the future are found 
incompatible with the existence of a wise and practical 
government, and when the phases of revolution have 
impressed the minds of all men with these facts^ a free 
government will be established uid order and security 
restored." 

- The entrance <rf the tea tray post an end to the conver- 
sation and the answer of Gonsalez. The mother vied 
with the daughter in sufiplying Blount's wants^ The 
family were acquainted with the new relation in which 
12* 
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be stood to them, and had cordially given their consents 
Edward was delighted, and congratulated both himself 
and sister on the conquest she had made and the brother 
she had given him. 

He was already treated as a son by the parents, who 
regarded him with an affection hardly inferior to that 
which they felt for Edward. He had protected them, 
saved the lives of the whole family, and had he not been 
bound to them by his affection for Manuelita, still he had 
won their gratitude and deserved their love. 

The fugitives who had found shelter in the house and 
had been protected by his men, had come to thank him, 
and his sick chamber every day was crowded with to- 
kens of their regard and expressions of solicitude for his 
recovery. His gallantry on the night of the ^th and 
personal contest with Satori, had by some means been 
bruited abroad, and all praised the courage of the hand- 
some young American who had struck down the giant. 

" Henry," said Edward, approaching the tea table, 
" do you know that you knocked some half a dozen teeth 
down Satori's throat, •when you struck him ?"- 

**No," replied Blount; "I was too much excited at 
the time to observe. I knew I struck him in the face 
with my pistol, but I did not know what damage I had 
done, though I recollect that when he attacked us a se- 
cond time, he had a handkefbhief tied around his mouth !" 

''Yes," said Edward; "you have spoiled his looks I 
The only beauty about that brutal countenance *c5f his, 
consisted in his teeth, which were really fineones. They 
say he is growing his moustache until he can fill the va- 
cancy with false teeth !" 

** How is he getting?'* asked Blount. 

" Much better," replied Edward ; " a few days will 
set him on his feet again. It is reported that as soon as 
he is well enough, he will set out for the army. He is 
colonel of one of the regiments. This looks something 
like a continuation, father, of the quiet and order which 
we now enjoy, to see the city free from this arch minis- 
ter and brutal chief. By the by, have you heard of the 
Slay upon the word Masorca by the Montevideans. They 
ivide and make it < mas orco\(more hanging.)" 
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" A veiy appropriate interpretation," replied Blotmt* 
'* But I forgot to ask, you, £dward«— did you hear of any 
one's taking shelter on board the schooner the night of 
the 25th ? I left a boat in the tuscas -with orders to take 
every one on board who came !" 

" Yes," answered Edward ; " I heard the Doctor say 
that some ten or twelve were brought off and remained 
there until quiet had been restored." 
. "I am truly glad to hear it," said Blount. " Every 
one thus saved may form a portion of a happy, cheerful 
circle like this. Will you not sing and play for us, Man- 
uelita ?" he continued. '* This is my first evening in the • 
parlor; you know I have not heard you sing since the 
first evening of our acquaintance, and your wild Spanish 
ballad has been ringing in my ears ever since." 

** I must have sung very loud,"%he replied laughing, 
taking up the guitaf and tuning it, ** to msJce it last near 
three weeks. I will now sing you something gayer ;" 
and with a lively, half coquettish air, she sang ''No 
quiero, No quiero, Casame," a pretty little Spanish song 
that Blount had heard before,, but nevei^jtn the sweet * 
tones with which it was now repeated to hiiu 

'' Do you not sing, Henry ?" she enquired, when she 
had finished. 

" A little," he replied, " but my voice is now too weak. 
When I am strong again I will sing you some sailor 
songs." 

''Oil! how I should like to hear them," ejaculated 
Manuelita. " When you get well, I shall put you ii^ mind 
of your promise^ But you seem fatigued and drowsy 
now, dear Henry," she said rising, " had you not better 
seek some rest ?" 

Edward came to assist Blount, for he was hardly yet 
able to walk by himself. Blount arose, the Seiora and 
Manuelita kissed his brow, and leaning on Edward he 
went to his room. 

Thus every evening of his convalescence was passed 
in the quiet family circle, which was but occasionally in- 
truded upon by the neighbors, and with Manuelita by his 
aide, he felt happy. 

Every day brought to his knowledge some new and 
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cliwmiiig'leatwe m h^s Gbtfn^tor. So effeeticmale, so 
contidtiute, and so tesderiy solicitous for his comfort and 
jBimaseiiieiit^ she sang, played and conversed with hiro, 
taught him Spanisk and never seemed weary in hia 
presence. , 

Thus glided the time, so h^pUy and swiftly, that it 
was with feelings of regret and surprise he learned 
the schooner had retomed from Montevideo, and he re- 
<^tved orders to oome immediately on board, as she was 
about to sail for Rio do Janeiro. He now had entirely 
recovered his strength. It was a sad parting for all. He 
clasped his betrothed to his heart, kissed her, shook hands 
with the rest of the family, and walked to the boat, and 
with many a sad look at the city he was leaving behind 
which he felt contained all that he held most dear in the 
worlds was rowed ofi^o the schooner. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** Whep the siliy has a hazy and. slumberous air, 
Trust not to the calm, for the whirlwind is there } 
He is gathering his powers, ere he marshals them iSbrtk 
For his journey o^c ooeuL and eart^. " 

It was a i^rmy night, when: the schooner Seagull 
might be seen <>u her way to Rio de Jaliieiro. £ight bellfli 
in the first watch had beea struck and Blount came on 
deck to keep his watch. 

'^ What sail ia the schooner uftder ?*' said he to Stanly 
whom. he waa about to. relieve; ''It's saHark, I caan<^ 
see my hand befave me.'' 

" Close reefed topsail, bonnet off the jib and ^ak (tf 
fixe maiasaik hfted ^ ease her siteeiing/^ nqplied the othftr ; 
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'' and I would not be sarprised," he cmitiiiiied, '* if before 
morning we are not reduced to laying to, with balanced 
reefed foresail. It is a wild night, Blount, and the mare'a 
tails lash the sky like coach whips— but the wind is 
steady and you wul have {denty time to take in sail. 
The captain is to be called if the wind increases ; there 
are no other orders. Grood night and a pleasant watch ;" 
he stej^ed in the watchway and disappeared. 

Blount walking aft took his station ^ the arm chest, 
and as his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, the 
whole schooner was rendered visible to him and he could 
distinguish the sails. 

It was a wild, dark night, not a speck of blue sky vis* 
iUe, but black and threatening the heavens lowered 
gloomily upon the ocean. It was an impejuetrable mass 
of blackness, lashed by the storm, which drew out ftom 
the clouds, long flaring gossamer-like threads, that stream- 
ed and whirled wildly in the gale. 

The ocean reflected the dark hue of the heavens, but 
the storm was there, and the huge waves leaped to the 
raging blast, as it wrenched from their foaming crests a 
shower of sparkling spray that feU upon the dark waves 
gleaming like jewels. 

The schooner before the wind, darted over the ocean, 
leaving a track of hissing light glittering from the foam 
of the disturbed waters, that might be seen far in the dis- 
tance as she was borne lightly over the ocean. 

'Twas a glorious sight to see that tiny vessel contend- 
ing with the sea — ^battling with the raging blast. Now 
plunging in its dark recesses-— now rising on the moun- 
tain wave— now lighUy skimming over its boiling, hissing 
surface, foiling every efiort of its mighty foe, to over- 
whelm her inid its waters. 

Blount stood upon the arm chest surveying the wild 
grandeur of the scenes, and every now and then bendinff 
his bead down to avoid the sea birds, ^cape pigeons and 
stormy petrel) which careered upon the storm blast, cir- 
cling round and tound the sehooner, like spmi pfaaiitotM 
of the gale, as they swept wildly ohirtupingaad seream- 
ing by him* 
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^* In th^t yon, Gordon ?" said Blount, seeing some one 
near him. 

" Yes sir," answered the man.i 

" Well, what do you think of the weather ?" enquired 
Blount. '* Shall we have more wind ? There seems to 
be a light spot on the clouds to the north West, as if they 
were about to break away." 

" That is what I dread, sir," replied Gordon. •* I have 
been cruising in and about the mouth of this river, off 
and on, some ten years, and never have I seen weather 
like this break away to the northwest without a pampero !" 

Blount looked again ; and what at first appeared to be 
but a light cloud resting on the dark back ground which 
covered the sky, was now clearly perceptible to be a par- 
tial break in the Nmassive clouds. It changed, grew 
larger, and a portion of the blue sky beyond became 
visible. 

"Look out, sir," said Gordon, who was gazing in the 
same direction ; " it will come butt end foremost." 

** Lei it come, then," returned Blount — " It will have 
to whistle to bare poles. Rouse the men up, Gordon ;" 
and as the quarter master went forward Blount felt ^e 
wind slacken. 

"Man the topsail clewlines!" he shouted. "Jib 
down haul I" The gale lulled, the canvass flapped against 
the masts, and for a moment the schooner wallowed help- 
lessly in the sea, which came rolling towards and break- 
ing over the lee quarter and through the ports on either 
aide. 

A puff of cold air struck Blount's cheek. " Clear 
away the topsail sheets, clew up!" he shouted. **Let 
go the jib halyard ! haul down ! Jump aft here a h^tld 
and drop the peak of the mainsail !" ^ 

When the pampero' burst like a thunderbolt upon the 
schooner and bore her quivering in every timber down 
to her bearings, and a succession of squsdls, like heavy 
stunning blows, beat her down at every effi>rt her buoy- 
ant frame made to rise, she had but littie headway and 
dragged through the water. 

" Hard up the helm !" shouted Blount. " Does she go 
off, quarter master ?" 
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" A Utile, sir/' was the answer-^*' but now she scoons 
itr' shouted Gordoq« when the schooner, as if released 
from a spell, rose trembling upon the top of a wave and 
darted like a race horse over the sea. 

''Butt end foremost, sir," said Gordon, who had now 
come near Blount. '' The worst of it is over, sir; it will 
now taper away to the tail end, and I would not wonder 
if by to-morrow you could feed the mother carey's at 
the gangway in a light air or a calm.'' 

But a few minutes had passed since the pampero first 
struck the schooner, hardly as long as the time I have 
taken to describe the above. The air had grown chilly 
and almost icy after the warm sea breeze which had been 
blowing, and was filled with the perfume of the pampas, 
fragrant like fresh mown hay, and howled and yelled 
with deafening fury as it swept through the rigging. 
The heavy squalls which beat the schooner down were 
perceptible only by the gale's rising fiercer and stronger 
at every puff; and when sha arose, the squalls whirled 
howling away like some demon defeated in his fell pur- 
pose of destruction. 

It now blew steadily ; the squalls had given way to a 
steady gale. 

'* Man the topsail sheets !" shouted Blount—'' weather 
sheet first, my lads. Let go the weather clew line, sheet 
home ! Hoist the jib ! Bear the boom on the quarter, 
Gordon, and peak the mainsail up." 

" Ay&— aye !" answered Grordan. 

Sail was thus made, and Grordon, an old quarter mas- 
ter who had become much attached to Blount, came over 
and took a stand beside him to have a talk, which he in- 
variably sought when Blount had the watch. 

" Well Gordon, that was a heavy fellow," said Blount, 
seeing the old man beside him* 

" Yes sir," replied Gordon—" It blew pretty heavy. 
But shall I tell the captain what you have been doing?" 

" Yes, old man," said Blount, " I had forgotten. Go 
down and tell him that we were struck by a pampero 
and I stripped the schooner to it, and now that the heft 
of it is over, I have made sail to close reefed topsail, jib, 
and the peaJc of the mainsail." 
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'^ Aje, a]re« sir," siiswered Gordon, diving Aovm the 
hatchway. A few minutes and he was c»i deck again. 
** The captain says very well, Mr. Blount, and wishes 
to know U the wind lulls any, so that more sail may he 
sei* 

** Very good,'* replied Blount. 

" You -were asking me, sir," said Gordon, " if this 
squall was not a heavy one : Yes sir, like all pamperos, 
it came butt end foremost and hammered us pretty heav- 
ily. A lull in a steady breeze and a cold puff of air, 
would tell a blind man wha^ was coming. But Lord, sir, 
I saw in Montevideo one of the queerest sights I ever 
saw in my life ;" and he paused. 

Blount, who knew he wanted to be asked to spin his 
yarn, said ** well what was it ? Let's hear the whole 
yarn." 

**Well sir," replied Gordon, "it was one of these 
pamperos. It was a short time before the Constitution 
came, the time you joined us, sir. We were laying off 
Montevideo unaer the mount, when one evening a yel- 
low washy kind of a haze rose from the water and spread 
all over the sky and the sun, which shone through it like 
a ball of fire. This haze grew thicker and thicker, and 
although there were ships all around us, in a little while, 
we could not see them. There was not air enough^ stir- 
ring to blow out a lady's curls. We w^re heading to the 
mount, and remained, becalmed for abo«t ten minutes, 
not able to see any- of the shipping though they were 
quite cixat to us, on account of the thick ha«e which 
jiow entirely hid the sun. When all at ohoe, we heard 
a whistling and roaring noise, the haee pt^ed and was 
whirled away like smoke rings from a gun, and we saw 
two schooners, one on each side, tailing to the mount 
tugging at their anchors, the wind whiatUng in their rig- 
ging, and the water ahead of ihem a perfect sheet of 
foam. And so held me heaven ! for ten yards all around 
lis, the water was as smdoth as a mirror and we were in 
a dead calm, and there wae them two schocmers and all 
the vessels in the port with taught cables, tailing intp 
the teount tugging at their ancbcHfs ; and this echooner 
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beading to the mount with jfae bight of her cable under 
foot ! Was it not a queer sight, sir ?" 

" Yes," replied Blount ; •* it must hare been a strange 
and wonderful sight — ^but did you remain that way all 
the time r Did you not get a touch of the blow ?" 

"Oh! yes, sir," answered Gordon, *' we got it at last. 
I saw it creeping along the water, on both sides of us, 
when ban^ ! it struck us on the -port side and hammered 
us like it did awhile ago— but veering cable and giving her 
the helm, we spun around like a top and knawed at our 
cables as hard as any craft in the port." The bell struck 
at this moment. 

" Heave the log, Gordon," said Blount, " let's see what 
she is going!" 

The log was hove, and the schooner found to be going 
nine knots. It was reported to Blount, who had now 
sunk into a deep revery as he looked upon the ocean. 
*f Very well," he replied, "mark her nine knots," and he 
resumed his reveries. 

He was upon the wild and tempest tost ocean, with the 
heaving waves, dark driving clouds and sparkling phos- 
phorescence glittering like stars around him, and yet he 
«aw not these things. . His mind had wandered back to 
the home oi his betrothed, to that happy time, when 
morninf after moniing, he awoke to the consciousHess of 
a happy day to be spent in the presence of her who bad 
become so dear, so necessary to his happiness. r 

He pictured to himself the patio and the parlor—the 
one in the warm, soft evenings, when the flowers would 
scatter their fragrance around, and Manuelita would take 
•her guitar and sing to him until he felt himself in - an 
elysium ; and the other, when the air had grown cool, 
the cheerful blaze would summon them in doors, and 
Manuelita would sit beside him and converse with him 
about his country, and his father; pour out to him in the 
innocence of her heart, her own pure feelings, laying 
bare every thought, and seeking from him the sympathy 
which she so readily yielded to every emotion of his own. 

The wild grandeur and sublimity of the night was for- 
gotten, as sunk in such blissful reminiscences he. passed 
the hours of his watch. 
13 
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](«xt mpming Bknuit wa^ uroused firom hit d^ep by 
some one's clasping bis sboulden He opened his eyes, 
and to his surpnse and astomsbment ifound CkHnan stand* 
ing by his hammock. 

" Why, where on earth did you come ftom }" he ejac- 
ulated, graspmg his hand* 

" Where do you suppose?" answered Cloman, laugh- 
ing and shaking his hand, ^' but from the frigate which 
lays along side of your schooner like some huge whale 
by a minnow." 

Blount jumped out of his hammock, and looking up the 
sky-light, saw the tall, tapering spars of the frigate. 

''Are yon satisfied now?" said Gl(M(ban, still laughing. 

Did you take me for a merman fresh from the sea ?" 
Even if I did, Charley, you would be welcome in 
any shape," replied Blount. '' But come— take a seat 
andteU me the news." 

•* Well," said Cloman, " in the first place, you are to 
turn back and not drop anchor until you strike the inner 
harbor of Buenos Ayres." 

Blount leaped irom his seat, — a bright flush glowed on 
his chedc, and his eyes sparkled with joy. 

'^ There goes heart and hand to the fair Signorita," said 
Cloman, smiling. '< Well, Harry, the schooners say, she 
b worthy of you. They have been telling me fll about 
your adventures in Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and 
I could hardly break away from them to conye down and 
•66 you I" 

«« The officer of the boat 19 waiiUng« siri" sud a man 
down the hatdiway. 

' "Good bye, Harry," eaid Cloman^ ''I must go <m 
board* but I will see you before hmg* We are bound tcr 
Montevideo, and I will try to gat pennissioa to ipend a 
w^ek in Buenos Ayres." 

«< Do not ML to do so, Charley," returned Blount, " I 
wSl then have time to talk. I miss you much, Charley 
p-pcould TOO not get ordered to the schooner ?" 

*<No,l am afraid not," answered Cloman. "<3ood 
bye," and with cordial grasps of the hands the young men 
fttrted. 

Blount dressed and went on deck* Ho fiMind that the 
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frigate bad filled away and was about half a mile ahead 
of the achooner* He now learped that she had been 
discovered in the mid watch, and at dawn signals were 
;hoisted which proved her to be the Constitution. A boat 
bad been lowered from the frigate, bringing a letter bag 
and orders to Capt G— to return to Buenos Ayres. 

'' A letter, sir/' said the captain's steward to him, at 
he stood lewiing against the trunk of the schooner. 

Blount toc^ it and saw that the seal was black. With 
trembling hands and quaking heart, he broke it open and 
-^his father was dead — ^he fell without sense or motion 
upon the deck. Gordon who was on deck, rushed up 
and raising him in his arms, carried him below. 

For days he was in his hammock. The wound in his 
breast broke out afresh, and when the tall spires of the 
cathedral of Buenos Ayres were seen rising above the 
horizon, he could but slowly and languidly move about 
the deck. It is true, that when the anchor was dropped 
and the captain told him to go on shore until his health 
was restored, a faint flush marked his joy at meeting once 
more his betrothed, spw indeed all to him in this world* 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

'('Ilv iwed to knew «n eye w3! nark 

Cor o«ming«:auid look bri^tter when waew a a ;'* 



Jr ^»^ a dear, soft evening, when Meniitflila took her 
Bieedle work ia bend and aeated iieraelf in t)ie balcony, 
which looked upon the pla». The plarn and the etreeta 
presented a far diffisrent eppearance sow £wm what they 
did dlariBg the sway of the Maaorea cbab. The plaaa 
was filled with aaovkig adDid.eirer ^•»g'«c multkude 
whp gaily paraded axonnd and ahont it» huighing and 
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chmtting together with liTely animated countenaiices 
which indicated that their minds were free from 9are and 
open to the enjoyment of gay and social intercourse. 

The streets too were now no longer deserted, and the 
youth, the gay and the fair, were hurrying through them 
to j<Mn and mingle with the crowd in the plaza. 

It was a gay, happy scene, animating the soft summer 
twilight and the gathering shades of night with a spirit 
which indicated happy hearts and a future that rested 
lightly on their minds. It is true, there were many there 
who had lost a father, husband, or a brother, and in 
mourning ^rments they moved pale and sad in the 
throng, as if by their presence seeking to reprove the 
heartless gaiety of the scene. 

Manuehta, as she gazed down upon the street and 
plaza with their moving throng, could not but contrast 
them in her own mind with the appearance which they 
presented but a few short weeks ago, when none but the 
coarse and brutal soldiery gathered in the square and 
domineered over the citizens who chanced to pass through 
it,— when the loud and frequent reports from the Fort 
told the last hour of many a hapless wretch who was thus 
immolated to the fears of Rossas. 

Then a few citizens glided about, pale and spectre-like, 
with doubt and anxiety in their countenances, treading 
their way from house to house, as if every step would 
cast them into some pitfall of hidden danger ; now the 
change was before her, and ** she ! had she not changed 
too?'' she asked herself. A warm glow gathered around 
her heart and filled her veins whilst her glance mellowed 
as she called to mind that dear remembered evening 
when the swelling form of Blount was revealed to her— 
when he stood erect, his eyes flashing with sc<»n and de- 
fiance, as he flung the blue 'kerchief in the face of the 
insolent Graucho ; and then she saw him sitting by her 
side gazing with looks of admiration upon her, and saw 
her brother claim his friendship; and then in a few short 
hours he had become their protector, the only one to 
whom they couU turn in their troubles; and then the ball 
scene passed before her, and the handsome form of her 
betrothed stood confronting the swarthy mulatto; like a 
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youthful David opposed to a Goliah ; and then the pro- 
posal which struck such feelings of joy to her heart ; the 
storm and all the attendant horrors of that awful night 
passed before her, the^ick bed, convalescence and the 
parting hour, when he strained her to his breast and dis- 
appeared from her sight. 

Her head sunk in her hands as memory warm and fer- 
vid brought vividly to her mind these scenes, and she 
thought how long it would perhaps be ere she would see 
that noble and beloved countenance, which shone so 
bright and pure from the dark history she had been 
revolving in her mind. She arose from her seat with 
a desolate and lonely feeling and moved slowly to the 
patio. 

*' Manuelita ! Manuelita !*' shouted Edward, as he rush- 
ed in the gate and saw her, " what will you give me for 
my news? now guess who has come!" he continued 

'' Henry," ejaculated she with a look of joy which 
seemed to subdue the happy look of Edward. *' Is it not 
so ?" she continued doubtingly, seeing the change and 
grasping his arm. 

'* Ihope so, my sister," he continued gaily, kissing her 
brow, ** but you must not be too sanguine. I will tell 
you the news, and 3'ou can judge for yourself. The sig- 
nal man at the station reports an American war schooner 
anchored in the inner harbor, and thinks it the Seagull. 
There is a boat coming from her — ^we shall soon know." 

"'Tis he I" exclaimed Manuelita, joyfully. "I feel 
it is so. Go down to the boat, Edward, and see, whilst 
I tell father and mother the happy news," and she leaped 
gaily into the house. 

Edward walked into the street and soon Biabd under 
one of the trees which in a row stretched along the land- 
ing. The boat had arrived, and an officer was stepping 
up into a cart which had gone out for him, some baggage 
was then thrown in, and it moved to the shosp. 

^ As it approached, Edward recognised Blount, and rush- 
ed eagerly to meet him. <^ Henry!" ''Edward!" ex** 
claimed the young men, as they grasped each otber'a 
bands. 

13* 



' •* You hardljT expected m«/' said Blount, wh«n tiie fin^ 
oongrfttulatkms had pMsed. *' How is Mtmoelita ^" 

*' We knew that a schoontr," said Edward, " Feported 
to be your's had arrived, and thA a boat had pushed off 
from her and was pulling towards the city, and Manueli-* 
ta," he continued, '' sent me to meet you, so confident 
was she that the schooner was the SeagulL You will 
find her prepared to meet you. But Henry, '^ he exclaim- 
ed, as Blount pale and sad bent his eyes upon the ground, 
'* you are not well, and now I see that you are thin and 
seem feeble I'* 

"I have not been well, Edward,*' said Blount. "1 
haves met with a sad loss since I saw you,'' pointing to 
the crape which was hanging from his arm, ** but I am 
now here with you," he continued, more cheerfully ; '* I 
have come back to my home, the only one I have now ? 
I will soon regain my health and spirits/' 

Edward pressed his hand with emotion, and drawing 
his arm within his, supported him as they walked along 
the sti^eet. 

Manuelita and her parents stood at the gate to receive 
him, and as Blount embraced them^ he felt the lonelinesi^ 
Which had oppressed him, since the notice of his father's 
death, pass away at their af&cttonate welcome. 
' Manuelita at once divined the cause of his grief, ai 
Hihe marked his pale, thoughtful brow, and saw the crap6^ 
hanging from Ms firm. 

<<I aman invalid again, dear -Manuelita," said Blount, 
smiling sadly, when they had all seated themselves in 
the parlor. ** I have come to the nurse who once nursed 
<ne, to be cured a see<md time." 

** Youipust follow her directions then," she said, smi« 
Kng through her tears, ** and confine yourself to the house, 
where you shall have cheerful company. You will not 
think such a restriction hard, I know !" 

Blount gazed upon her with undefinable feelinga— ^the 
beautiful, afbctionate woman, whose love, sympathissing 
in his deep affliction, sought to weave around him an at- 
thosphere of cheerful home affection, to ward oflTor soften 
&e effbols of the heavy blow which had fallen upon him. 
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Woman, thou iirt iadeed man's comforter. Look upon 
the lovely being belbre us. G>aa« within the deep re* 
cesses of her heart, and see the noble impulses which 
dictate her actions. In strength and health she looks up 
to him lor protection with a fond and clinging nature, af* 
most reverencing |^ stem determination and calm firm* 
ness with which he buffets the waves of adversity in her 
behalf. She feels pride in the noble impulses which give 
strength aad vigor to his acts, and if he be poor and these 
qualities are concentrated upon the endeavor to surround 
ber with comforts of life, §he bows down before him 
prostrate in the deep devotedness of her nature and sub- 
merges self in untiring and unremitting attention to his 
slightest wants. When sick, and the manly form lies 
weak add helpless, prostrated by disease, then it is she 
seems an angel sent from heaven to comfort us ! Her 
affection can be compared only to that of a mother for 
her child ; so deep and yearning is the gaze of love and 
anguish with which she regards him ; sleepless days and 
nights are devoted to his bedside, gliding with soft and 
considerate tread through the apartment, hovering over 
faim to let his feverish mind catch her soothing presence 
and soften the delirium of his wild ravings ; and those 
minute attentions which a total disregard and forgetful- 
ness of self can only dictate, how often are we the sub- 
ject of them and hardly know it ! We feel her pres- 
ence, and it is only when sl^ is gone that we see how 
much we are indeblgj^^oher for happiness. 

Such were BlounTs thoughts, as h^ gazed upon his be* 
trothed and marked the deep devotion and affectionate 
sympathy with which she regarded him. 

He drew his seat dose to her, the family were at the 
farther end of the room, ^^ Manuelita," said be^ taking 
her hand, ^* I had hoped some day to have shown you my 
father. He is no more, and now I am alone." 
. ^^ Alone, Henry/' she exclaimed rising, throwing her 
arms around his neck and kissing his cheek ; " Alone^ 
henry!" she repeated, "And /here !" 

** Forgive me, dearest, forgive. me," said Bloiuit, presa* 
lag her to his heart; <' You are indeed left to me, aad iH 
your affection I Aall seek my home^" 
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She stood beside the table with her arm around bis 
neck looking down with fond affection upon him. 

** I will not ask 3rou to leave your parents and country 
to come and dwell with me," said Blount tenderly, " but 
dearest, win you soon be mine ? Give me a husband's 
right to protect thee, and accompan|ime to the United 
States, until I can make arrangements to return and then 
we will reside here, far thy parents are mine ; I have 
none other. Speak, dearest Manuelita," and rising from 
his chair he stood beside her; '* in my grief and sorrow, 
let me have the consolaticm of knowing that I will soon 
clasp my wife to my heart." 

** I am thine, Henry," she said, bending her head low 
down, " and will go with thee." 

Blount pressed a kiss upon her lips, then crossing the 
room he took a seat by her father. " Edward, my dear 
sir," said he, '* has I suppose informed you oi the death 
of my only parent." Signor Gronsalez caught and pressed 
his hand in silence. '^ In the letter," continued Blount, 
''that brought me the sad tidings, there was another 
from his agent, which informed me that my father's 
means, with the exception of a small portion, were in- 
vested in the estate on which he resided. I have resolv- 
ed, therefore, to leave the Navy. You, sir, have always 
treated me as a son, and as a father I regard you ; give 
me the right to call you so." 

* ' You have it, Henry, ' * replied Signor Gronsale z. * ' We 
all regard you with much affection, and we will entrust 
Manuelita to you, satisfied that you will prove affection- 
ate and kind to her." • 

" Thanks, my dear sir," said Blount joyfully. " Will 
you then consent to our nuptials being celebrated in a 
few weeks ? I wish to return to the United States and 
make arrangements to come back and reside here with 
you." 

" I can hardly consent to that," replied Signor Gon- 
salez ; but seeing Blount become grave at these words, 
he added, ** I have, my dear Henry, long thought of con- 
verting my property here into money and joining my 
brother-in-law in the United States — but I have delayed 
it from time to time, and lately when sfbh excesses were 
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committed, I would have put the plan into execution, had 
Rossas permitted any one to leave the country. I live 
now only for my children. Manuelita will go with you, 
and I think it better that Edward too should go and be- 
come a citizen of your great and free country. I have 
resolved, therefore, to accompany you. Now go, my 
dear boy," he continued, ** ^nd tell them all our plans." 

Blount cheerfully obeyed. Edward was delighted, and 
Manuelita went and kissed her father, as if in gratitude 
for the sacrifice he made in his old age, to leave the 
scenes of his childhood and youth to accompany, her to 
a far and strange land. 

It was a happy evening to all. Blount when he went 
to his couch felt happier than he had been for some time, 
and indulged in home associations without that stunning 
grief which had affected him whenever his thoughts re- 
verted to his home, now rendered so desolate by the loss 
of his father. But now, with Manuelita and her family, 
it would once more be a cheerful home, and though that 
I ( dear parent could never be forgotten, he felt that he 

would be happy in the affection of the lovely being who 
soon would become his wife. Dreaming of his home and 
his bride he «oon sunk to rest. 



i 
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CHAPTER XV. 

coirdxusioK. 

Amoitg tfad many turns which the Jftimes rirer m H$ 
courise to mingle with the waters of the roads near Hamp« 
ton tak^s, there is one which from its extent id peculiar 
and striking, turning the whole course of the river alxiut 
eight miles out of the direct line. On approaching this 
turn, it has the appearance of a long narrow peninsular^ 
about a mile in width ; the lower por^on of the river 
from thence can plainly be seen gliding beyond, but to 
reach it a circuit of four miles would have to be t«keft 
along the shore of the peninsular, then rounding a bluff 
there were four more to be traversed before you would 
come in a line with the upper portion of the river, pre- 
vious to this turn. 

This peninsular, which thus dammed up the waters of 
the river and forced them to seek egress by scooping an 
outlet on the eastern shore, was in a fine state of cultiva- 
tion. The yellow corn in thick, serried ranks, extended 
from the main land to within a short distance of the bluff. 
Here however the fields ended and a wood consisting of 
the tall lombardy, and silver poplar, the beech, walnut, 
aspen and sycamore trees grew, forming a beautiful 
growth clustering around the bluff. * 

Almost imbedded in this wood and back some hundred 
yards from the river, a noble mansion stood. It was built 
of brick, the centre portion circular and running up three 
stories, two wings were attached to this which extended 
some thirty feet on each side. In front, the length of 
the centre building, there was a large semicircular porch, 
roofed over and supported by a number of columns. 

The wood was on either side and back of this building. 
In front there was an unobstructed view of the river, and. 
a beautiful green lawn extending to the edge of the bluff, 
around which a light fence had been erected. 
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To one rounding the bluff the house and woods alone ^ 
would be visible, (the fields of com being concealed by ' 
the elevation of the bluff,) appearing in the foreground 
of the highlands on the main land, with hill and dale un- 
dulating bejond until lost in the blue haze of distance. 

Seated on the steps of the portico One evening, might 
be seen two persons conversing together and enjoying the 
evening air, which, though November, was warm and soft 
as summer. The sun was close to the horizon of the 
highlands beyond, and a flood of radiance came strug- 
gling through the wood, dipping the rich and varied tints 
of autumnal foliage in its golden beams and as it fell upon 
the lawn, filling the atmosphere with a mellow haze which 
marked the approach of twilight. One of the persons 
alluded to, was a lady sitting on a low chair with a babe 
in her arms, gassing upon the river and lawn in front 
and turning occasionally to view the warm and mellowed 
hues with which the sun beams had decked the foliage 
of the trees. The other was a young man, apparently 
about twenty-three years of age, and he too was simi- 
larly employed in watching the effect of the sunset, and 
now and then making a remark to the lady. At last, 
^ving a slight shudder as some door in the house was 
opened, and a draught came through to the porch, he 
turned to his companion, saying— 

"I am almost afraid of this air, dear Manuelita; had 
you not better go into the house — ^the evening dews are 
gathering,— you know, you are not yet quite acclima* 
ted-^-and little Harry, too," he added smiling, ''is it pru* 
dent for him to be here ?'* 

" No, Henry," replied the lady, " I will not trust him 
to the evening air. I was so taken with the beauty of 
the sunset, I did not perceive the approach of the dews. 
Will you. not come in too?" 

"Not now, dearest Manuelita," replied Blount; "I 
think I spy Cloman's boat on the river. I will walk down 
to meet him and bring him up with me." 

Manuelita entered the house, and Blount descending 
the steps, walked slowly down the lawn. He hardly 
reached the bluff, when he sa^ Cloman ascending it firom 
thd beach below. 
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" H»w are you, Harry ?" — ** How are yon, Oharky ?" 
were the salutatioiM exchanged between the young meUf 
as they shook each other by the hand. 

*' Come up to the house, Charley," said Blount, '<Maa« 
uelita wishes to. talk with you about Buenos Ayres, and 
I, during the hubbub of your arrival yesterday, had hard- 
ly time to say half a dozen words/' 

" I have come to spend the evening with you, Harry," 
returned Cloman, " and be myself a witness of your do- 
mestic felicity." 

" Very well then," said Blount, mounting the steps of 
the porch which they had now reached ; ** come in, you 
shall have a fair chance." 

Blount walked into the house, and throwing (^>en a 
door, ushered his friend into the presence of his wife^ 
who sat by the fire with a book in her hand. She arose 
and cordially greeted Cloman, offering her hand, which 
he took, and led her to the seat from which she had 
arisen in advancing to meet him. 

The room was a large one, richly and elegantly fur- 
nished, with that height to the ceilings which large win- 
dows and heavy curtains, together with much light can 
alone render cheerful and deprive of a dreary aspect. A 
chandelier consisting of several lamps with shades of 
ground glass, hung pendant from the centre of the ceil- 
ing within about seven feet of the ^oor. There was a 
sparkling hickory wood fire in the fire-plakce, whose blaze 
lit up with a cheerful light the heavy hangings about the 
room and the old-fashioned but comfortable looking fur- 
niture. In the middle of the floor stood a centre table; 
around this the party gathered. 

" Now Charley," said Blount, " open your budget of 
news, and tell us all about the La 'Plata. Manuelita, I 
know, is eager to hear of her friends, and even enemies, 
so long as they belong to Buenos Ayres." 

"About Buenos Ayres," replied Cloman, "I can say 
but little; I was there but once', took passage in the 
Seagull, Harry, and remained only a day. It is how- 
ever quiet, and business seems to thrive ; the harbor or 
rather roadstead is crowded with shipping, and altogether 
the people seem to be lively and cheerful. As to Monte* 
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video, it is (as the lawyers say) in ' statu quo/ and likely 
to be for years hence. Rossas keeps Oribe before it, with 
orders not to bombard and take it at once, but cut off all 
communication with the country, and deprive it of its 
commercial resources, whilst he builds up the trade of 
Buenos Ayres and secures to his own people the profits 
thereof. He is a wise and crafty fellow. Oribe gets the 
credit for being a humane man, because he will not bom- 
bard tbe city; and Rossas is securing the commercial 
prosperity of Buenos Ayres, whilst his rival is chained 
by the arms of her own renegade citizens ! What think 
you of it, Harry?" 

'' I hardly know what to think, Charley," said Blount. 
** Rossas is a wise, and as you say, a craity man ; he has 
some deep laid scheme in view with regard to Monte- 
video. It was a growing city, and had idready outstrip- 
ped Buenos Ayres in its commerce, when Rossas laid 
claim to it, and set the Federals to work to assist him in 
carrying his plans into execution. His own purposeis 
gained however, in cutting off its communication with the 
country, and thus deprived of the resources which made 
it a commercial city, Buenos Ayres will become without 
a rival, the great city of the La Plata, and an emporium 
for the products of all that immense tract of country which 
is included between the empire of Brazil on the one side, 
and the mountains of the Andes on the other. It is my 
opinion, that Montevideo will remain in * statu quo' for 
many years yet, until the trade of the La Rata is secured 
to Buenos Ayres. But Charley, tell me something of the 
schooners; what has become of Stanly?— was he aboard 
when you were there?" 

** Yes," replied Cloman; «*he told me he never ex- 
pected to be detached from her— as for getting home, 
he has given up all hopes of that: he has already been 
on the station four years. We had a long talk together 
about you ; he seems to be much attached to you, and 
often used to point to your seat on the locker, and tell 
how for hours you would sit there reading and working 
out sights, whilst he would make a noise to distract your 
attention." 

** He was a noble fellow, Charley,'' said Blount, ** had 
14 
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one of the kindest hearts, and was always a pleasant aiM 
ag;reeable companion. I hope he will pay me the visit 
he promised when I left; but what of the captain, first 
lieutenant and doctor ? Who took my place on board of 
her ?" 

" Well, to begin at the beginning,'' said Cloman, laugh- 
ing — " the captain is made a commander, and came home 
passenger with us in the frigate ; Marline now commands, 
the schooner. The doctor has also come home and a 
young saw-bones occupies his place ; so they are all dis- 
posed of, and as Stanly said, * he is now next to the last 
of the Mohicans.' " 

" But you hare not answered me yet, Charley," said 
Blount ; who was ordered in my place ?" 

" I had forgot," replied Cloman ; "it was Smith, liolel 
Smith'-oyou kn^w he was our messmate on board the 
frigate." 

Manuelita had risen softly from her seat during this 
conversation and glided from the room. 

"Well Harry," said Cloman, observing her absence, 
" I envy you ; with that lovely being for a wife, your fu- 
ture happiness is secured, and you hare nanglU to do but 
enjoy the life before y<:w." 

** I am indeed happr," replied Blount " But Charley," 
laying his hand on the other's ^ shoulder, " I hope «ome 
day you will bring home a wife too, and form one in the 
delightful coterie which this neighborhood a^rds." 

"1 hope so too, Harry," said Cloman ; "nut I must get 
my swab first. If I come often to see you, I am afraid I 
will be at the feet, with the offer of hand and heart to tte 
first pretty girl I meet. But Harry, how does your father- 
in-law like our countiy t^*— does he regret leaving Buenos 
Ay res ?'* 

** No,'^ replied Blount ; ♦* they ail like the country very 
much, and are contented to spend the rest of their days 
with me. Edward is in business with his uncle in Balti- 
more. My fathear and mother are on a visit thera ; they 
will return to-morrow. But Charley; tell me something 
more of the schooners; did you see old Gknrdon and Joaee 
when you were aboard ?" 

" Oh y«S)" replied Cloman; « tiie old f«U#w, Gkirdon 
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I ili«ttn, cttugbt me upon deck caie aight and kept me 
there a whole wilch, telling me about his impiisanmeiU 
in Dartmoor during the war. Jones was not aboard, I 
beliere ; a draft of the schooners was sent home in the 
UsseaSr*^! think he was one. But Harry, it is now 
my torn to ask questions : What has become of Thomas 
Jefferson, the darkee that Stanly used to talk about?'' 

** Here he is to answer for himself/' said Blount, as the 
verkable Tom appeared at the door with a waiter of re- 
freshments, which he deposited upon the tahle. He was 
if any thing fatter than he. had been in Montevideo, and 
had a sleek, jolly countenance, which the assumed erav* 
tty of his demeanor as he entered the room, could not 
toneeal. His dress was neat and tidy, consisting of blue 
cloth trousers and coat, the latter garment made single* 
breasted and buttoned up with large brass buttons,, a la 
militaire ; he had on also a high, polished leather stock, 
which propped his head up ae of yore. He walked like 
a spread eagle, his feet forming with his heels for an 
apex, an angle of about one hundred and seventy degrees. 
It was evident he prided himself upon and desired to im- 
press all by the military air and dignity of his kioks with 
the idea that he was once a .soldier. 

" Thomas," said Koutit, " do you recollect Mr. Stanly ?** 

'* De officer' ob de schooner, Maasa," replied Tom, sur- 
prised out of his dignity for a moment, but immediately 
drawing himself up again, '' de time I was a soger, Massa, 
and tuck de officer from prison ?" 

<<The same, Thomas," said Blount. 

'* Yes, Massai" said Tom gravely, " I recollect him ; a 
fine young, gentleman, Massa, but found of his talk, Mas< 
sa. He call me snowball, and put twenty dollar in my 
pocket when I come away from de river. Massa Stanly 
well, Maesa?" 

<' Yes/' returned Blount, '< and has often talked to my 
friend here about you." 

'' Golly, Massa," said Tom, evidently much gratified 

at this mark of recollection, and opening his mouth from 

• ear to ear in the eatuberance of his joy, "young Mae^a 

Stanly bery fine man to tink ob me. I take him to Monk* 

ebaUo,. when I see him." Tom had heard the Italian 
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pronanciaticHi of the country seat " Monticello" of liitf 
great namesake, and assuming it as bAig the most cor- 
rect, had anglicised it as above. 

Manuelita now entered, and takhig a seat at the table, 
helped her husband and Gloman to the refreshments. 

" Did you see any of the ladies of Buenos Ajrres, Mr. 
Gloman, when you went there in the schooner?" enquir- 
ed Manuelita. 

<<Only one that I knew," replied Gloman, "and she, 
although married to a Buenos Ayrean, was a Monte- 
videan. It was your old friend, Harry, the Signora 
Aguilla." 

" Ah V* said Blount^ " she is married then. Tou were 
a little taken with her yourself, Gharley, and had she not 
been engaged and you ordered on board the ship, I know 
not what would have taken place ;" and he related to his 
wife how much Gloman had been struck with the lady's 
appearance on the house-top in Montevideo. 

*^ I know him very well," said Manuelita, " and had 
heard he was attached to some Montevidean lady. I 
am glad to hear that they have been united* She, I be- 
lieve, Henry, belongs to a family who are in favor of the 
political principles of Rossas. Have the family taken up 
their residence in l^uenos Ayres,*Mr. Gloman?" 

<' Yes," replied Gloman, '' her father and uncl^ are both 
there. But Harry," turning to him, '' I have overstaid 
my time, and must think of getting on the other side of 
the river." 

Blount arose and conducted him to the door, where 
taking leave of his hostess, Gloman accompanied by him 
walked to the porch and then down the lawn. It was a 
bright starlight night, and the air chilly and nipping, 
seemed to betoken a frost in the morning. 

** Nothing like a southern sky," said Gloman, looking 
up. ''Do you remember, Harry, how you used to stand 
in the gangway, spending the lon^ nours of a watch 
gazing upon the stars? Have you giving up that now ?" 

" Oh, no," replied Blount, " I have what I call my little 
observatory on top the house and frequently spend an • 
hour or so at my old occupation ; but as you used to say, 
Gharley, the stars sparkle and twinkle here, and I never 
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enjoy the view as much as I did in the warm and soft 
atmosphere of the souths with the open sea as a floor to 
the gorgeous arch, where worlds undulating in space hung, 
as -if to afford light to our noble ship while she furrowed 
up the sea in her course*" 

*' Bad as ever, Harry," said ClcMnan. '* Still something 
of the romantic left — ^but here we are, at the bluff; good 
night," shaking Blount's hand. " I have three month's 
leave, and will be over often to see you." 

" Do so, Charley," replied Blount, returning the pres- 
sure ; **1 shall expect half of your time, at least, to be 
spent with me." 

"Well, we don't live far apart— I will try to realize 
your expectations," said Cloman, descending the steps 
which led down the bluff to the river shore. 

Blount watched him descending, saw him safely down, 
then jumping in the boat shove her off into the stream ; 
he kept his eye on the boat until it reached the dark 
shade of the woods on the other shore and disappeared 
Within it, then turning around, he retraced his steps to- 
wards the house. 

THE END. 
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Cleorge Sand's " Master-Pieces." 

CONSUELO. Four, volumes complete in one. Price 50 cents. 
COUNTESS OF RUDOLFSTADT: Sequel to Consuelo. 50cent8 

JKailaiiie De Stael's Greatest Work. 

CORINNE; or Italy. Price 60 cents. 

Douglas Jerrold's Select Works. 

8T, GILES AND ST. JAMES, Ulustrated. Price 88 cents. 
THE DREAMER AND WORKER Price 25 cents. 
MARYMATURIN; a story of Social Distinctions. Price 25 oenta. 

Lever's Companion to ^< Charles O'Malley." 

aOiV' OBJg^^^iV; the Irish Gil Bias. By Lever. Price 26 cents. 

Lamartlne's Best NotcI*. 

GENEVIEVE : or, Pelasant L^ and Sorrow. Price 26 cents. 

Jenny Llnd << Songster " and << Life." 

THE NIGHTINGALE; or, Jenny Lind Songster. Price 50 cents 
LIFE OF JENNY LIND. With Steel Portrait Price 25 centa 

Thackeray's Christmas Story. 

THE KICKLEB UR YS ON THE RHINE. With an Essay on ^e 
Tljunderer's Review {The TirMB). Price IS cents. 
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